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‘*PORTRAIT OF A LADY.” BY CARL L. BRANDT 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION, 
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_ THE ART AMATEUR 





AMERICAN INDIFFERENCE TO AMERICAN 
ART. 





PERHAPS no collection of American pictures that 
could now be made would so stir the heart of the pict- 
ure lover as did the first sight of the exhibition of the 
Society of American Artists in 1878. That was really 
an oasis, and a very delightful one, in the dreary 
American Academic Desert—none the less a desert 
for the gaudily painted French cabarets and dance- 
houses erected by speculative dealers along the route 
for the spoiling of our aristocratic money-bags. Hope 
lay like a sunbeam along those walls, and a youthful 
confidence and enthusiasm looked out from the pict- 
ures, and met half-way an equal confidence and 
enthusiasm on the part of the spectator. 

If all was not poetry, it all seemed to be ; although, 
as poetry had never been present in any exhibition of 
American pictures since these exhibitions were, there 
is no doubt we were too ready to take the song of 
three or four larks for a grove full of melody. To the 
critic who stood tip-toe upon this little hill with his 
shoes full of the sand got by wading through twenty 
years of Academy exhibitions, what wonder if the 
landscape seemed enchanting—if he took the wild 
brier for a rose, and the dandelion meadow for a field 
of the cloth of gold? But, all exceptions made, and 
that exhibition of 1878 weighed in the scales of time, 
it seems certain that it contained not a few good works, 
and the honest promise of much excellence. 

If the exhibitions by the same Society that have fol- 
lowed it have seemed, taking the most favorable view, 
to stand still rather than to advance, this may be mainly 
accounted for by the shameful indifference of the pub- 
lic and its avowed preference for pictures painted 
abroad. It is a fact that does not admit of question 
that, as a rule, the rich, picture-buying American will 
not if he can help it buy American pictures. We say, 
as arule, for there are and have been notable excep- 
tions. We were shown recently a considerable pri- 
vate collection of pictures, all by American artists— 
each an excellent specimen of its author’s skill, and 
the collection as a whole, most attractive, and doing 
credit to the owner’s taste and judgment. But every 
one knows that such cases are rare indeed. All the 
picture dealers tell the same story, and the sales of the 
yearly exhibitions still confirm it. The young men of 
this Society are really fighting against heavy odds. 
They are the best painters we have, yet they have 
small employment. 

We have in New York and Boston a few men who 
paint portraits in a style that wins admiration even in 
Paris where are painted the best portraits, yet these 
men are so stingily employed that it must be hard for 
them to live. In France such men as Duveneck, 
Alden Weir, William M. Chase, Wyatt Eaton, Francis 
Lathrop, Thayer and Vinton would find themselves in 
full employment ; the best people would be painted by 
them. But, here, it our Museum of Art wants a por- 
trait of its President it gets it painted by Bonnat—and 
gets as bad a specimen of the Frenchman’s art as it 
deserves. A portrait-painter comes here trom England 
and without trouble secures so many orders that he 
can with difficulty keep his engagements, yet no good 
judge can be found who will say that his pictures de- 
serve such success. More meretricious pictures have 
rarely been painted than the most of these, and their 
bad drawing and crude cglor are without excuse. 

Is it any wonder that the best exhibition of the year 
shows no perceptible advance, and that the walls of 
the Academy are, if possible, a drearier waste of im- 
becility than ever before ? 


NEW PICTURES AT THE DEALERS’. 

Mr. AVERY has on view a picture by Jules Breton, 
which made a stir when it was shown at the late 
Salon. It is the outskirts of a little village of Finis- 
terre at twilight with a group of four women in dark 
gowns and white caps in the foreground. They are 
engaged in serious conversation. Farther back are a 
pair of lovers and some of the houses of the village. 
Beyond this point the ground dips abruptly and rises 
again in a long ridge quite dark against the evening 
sky. There is much realism in the picture of that 
poetic sort which is peculiar to Breton since Millet’s 
death. The character of the village population in- 
cluding its pigs and cats, the thick grass and scattered 


rocks by the roadside, the masonry of the houses, the 
sky and the moon which are the same nowhere else, 
all are characteristic of a Celtic country. Jules Breton 
has never produced a better picture. 

Munkacsy’s ** The Studio’’ is a large composition 
with two figures, one of them being a portrait of the 
painter himself. It is painted in his well-known man- 
ner, and is especially strong in chiaroscuro, It was 
exhibited at the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1878, 
when the artist obtained a grand medal of honor. 
Each of these pictures is worth many visits, and, in 
fact, neither can be appreciated until it has been seen 
many times. 

Equally in contrast with Breton and Munkacsy, 
whether we compare his work for sentiment with the 
one, or for technical expression with the other, are 
three canvases at the Moore & Clarke Gallery by 
that frankest and most powerful exponent of the 
French realistic school, Gustave Courket, whom Mr. 
Jarves has not inaptly likened, in his way, to Walt 
Whitman, It is not difficult to conceive that if our 
American Browning could handle the brush with the 
same ease that he does the pen, he would give us just 
such a sea piece as we find by Courbet in this gallery. 
There is a heavy iron gray sky and a dark, angry sea 
with cruel reefs in the foreground made visible for the 
moment by the parting of the seething breakers ; near 
the horizon are suggested a few fishing boats hurriedly 
taking in sail as the storm sweeps down in all its fury. 
The power of the painter is so startling that one does 
not think for a moment of his uncouth method of ex- 
pressing himself. The other two canvases by this 
eccentric Frenchman are a man in hunting costume, 
intended, it is said, to represent himself, and the study 
of a flower-bed with a background of trees. Both are 
characteristic, but neither is important in size nor 
especially interesting in subject. 


Wp Date Book. | 


ANDID observers will ad- 
mit that the picture mar- 
ket, native and foreign, 
has rarely been so de- 
moralized as it is now. 
The recent absurd legis- 
lation against imported 
paintings doubtless has 
something to do with it. 
But it is by no means 
the principal cause of 

the stagnation, which set in months before Con- 

gress distinguished itself in this matter. The chief 
cause will be found, I believe, in the natural reaction 
against the instability of the entire business—the 
cupidity of the dealer and the dishonesty of the auc- 
tioneer, and the ignorance of the buyer who so easily 
becomes the prey of both. In spite of the prevailing 
extravagance throughout the land and the desire of 
the rich man to own costly pictures, his purchases do 
little or nothing for art in this country. Our Ameri- 
can Gorgias Midas seldom buys American paintings, 
and when he gains possession of good foreign works, 
he, as a rule, with the true spirit of the parvenu, jeal- 
ously hides them from public view tor fear of making 
them ‘‘common,’’ like the famous art treasures, for 
instance, of the effete aristocracies of Eurupe. He 
enriches the dealers by his prodigality, demoralizes 
foreign artists by his eagerness to own any canvases 
with their names, and discourages native talent by 


making it unfashionable. 
* * 











* 

OuR average American Midas indeed is the natural 
foe of American art. He buys his art as he buys his 
land or his stocks, only when he thinks it a good invest- 
ment—in the same way as he prefers to buy his wife 
diamonds, instead of gold jewelry made precious by 
artistic workmanship. Unlike the real man of taste 
who will confidently acquire the work of unrecognized 
genius because Ae knows its merit, Mr. Midas, con- 
scious of his own incompetence to form a judgment, 
selects his pictures first on the zames of the artists and 
secondly on the guarantee of the dealer as to their 
genuineness. It is not strange that the dealer should 
make all he can out of such a client. He is generally 


honest in his way ; by which I mean that while he 
charges the most extravagant profits on his purchases 





he seldom deceives his patrons as to the genuineness 
ot any picture he may offer them. It may be the worst 
picture the painter ever produced ; but the ame is 
genuine, and Mr. Midas stoutly believes that, as on a 
check or a bill of exchange, the signature is the prin- 
cipal thing. 

+ + 

WITH the picture dealer of the second class, the 
genuineness of a signature is a matter of no great im- 
portance. You can buy all the Diazes, Corots, and 
Rousseaus you want at the New York auctions which 
are supplied by this gentleman, and very often ‘‘ on 
the quiet’’ by the fashionable dealer in Fifth Avenue. 
When an auctioneer wants material for a mock auc- 
tion ‘*‘ sale,’’ he does not hesitate to invite the proud- 
est dealer in the city to cuntribute toward it, and the 
proudest dealer is not a bit too proud to profit by this 
irregular way of doing business. 
the price of his picture. If it is reached, the picture is 
sold. It not, it is put up again at the next sale. The 
paintings of Mr. Kohn in Fifth Avenue were adver- 
tised recently to be sold at Leavitt's absolutely with- 
out reserve. Go to the gallery of his successor, o1 
rather his partner, and see how many of them have 
been bought in. ‘There is hardly an auctioneer of 
pictures in New York of whom you can buy with abso- 
lute certainty of being fairly treated ; and this has be- 
come so well known and the puplic has been so often 
bitten that it is afraid of the auction room. Was 
there ever, for example, a worse mock auction than 
the recent Carroll affair conducted by the new firm of 
Ortgies & Co., successors to Kirby & Co. ? 

+ * 

THE catalogue announced ** over one hundred paint- 
ings from the collection of a veteran collector and 
connoisseur, embracing many superb examples of Old 
Masters and modern celebrities, now rarely offered at 
auction to be sold without reserve.’’ It was a curi- 
ous lot, owned chiefly by Thomas B. Carroll, of Troy, 
N. Y. Consisting for the most part of rubbish of the 
worst kind, there were scattered here and there a few 
pictures of undoubted merit ; but upon every one of 
these so far as their value was known, a reserve price 
was placed. One was surprised, for example, to see 
two or three alleged Washington Allstons in such bad 
company. But they were genuine. The ‘‘ John 
Kemble as Coriolanus (after Sir Thomas Lawrence)’’ 
with its strangely discolored hands—caused by the 
unstable pigments often used by Allston in his carna- 
tions-—and the beautiful ‘‘ Portrait of Alderman Boy- 
dell’’ were bought at the Ballestier sale in London a 
few years ago. The head of Washington, showing 
the left side ot the face, attributed to A]lston, may be, 
as it is claimed, one of the many “ pot-boiler’’ copies 
made by the painter from his original picture now in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston ; but it is certainly 
unworthy of his reputation. These portraits were 
bought in, and, I hear, have been offered for exhibi- 
tion to the committee who have in charge the new 
loan collection of paintings at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. ‘The ‘‘ Saint and Angels,” attributed 
to Van Schendel, was probably genuine, and the 
“Charles Carroll of Carrollton,” attributed to Sully, 
undoubtedly was. These were also bought in. There 
was so little idea of selling the interesting pictures hy 
John Quidor, illustrating Irving’s ‘* Knickerbocker’ 
that only two out of the set of eight were exhibited. 
Two bargains at least were secured by Lanthier, ap- 
parently through the ignorance of the owners, who do 
not seem to have known their value. These were a 
powerful sketch called ** The Captives” 
logued as ‘‘ unidentified,’’ but said to be by Le Brun, 
and a curious little canvas which Lanthier is satisfied 
is a genuine Cuyp, and which was knocked down to 
that wide-awake dealer for thirteen dollars. 


* * 
* 


A MORE recent auction at Leavitt’s of pictures, said 
to have belonged to ‘* Edgar Mitchell, of Philadel- 
phia,’’ showed a shocking lot of rubbish, containing 
not a few absolute forgeries. An alleged Kensett, if 
genuine, was certainly unlike anything that artist is 
known to have painted ; and the vile daubs credited 
to Constable, Birket-Foster, Kaulbach, Rousseau and 
Corot could hardly impose upon the veriest tyro. A 
large landscape attributed to F. E. Church was indig- 
nantly repudiated by that artist, who insisted that it be 
taken from the walls. He had his way, but the pict- 
ure is pretty sure to appear as his at some other sale ; 
for the person in charge of the gallery professed to be 


A limit is put on 


and cata- 

















satisfied that Mr. Church did paint it, notwithstanding 
his disclaimer. I have asked whether Mr. 
Church could legally obtain possession of the picture, 


been 


and confiscate it, inasmuch as he declares it to bea 
forgery. I think not. 
arose in England some years ago, in the case of J. R. 
Herbert, a Royal Academician, who refused to sur- 


A somewhat similar question 


render a picture left with him by a certain dealer for 
verification, It bore what appeared to be his signa- 
ture, but was so badly painted that he declined to re- 
This 
the latter would not do and brought suit to compel the 
Sir Frederick Leighton and 


turn it unless the dealer would erase his name. 


surrender of the work, 
several other Academicians of high repute concurred 
in testifying that the picture was ‘‘a spurious daub, 
utterly worthless, and a palpable forgery.’’ Never- 
theless the plaintiffs obtained a verdict, and the indig- 
nant artist was obliged to return the picture, and pay 
one shilling damages and the costs. 


+ * 
* 


A FAIR example of the manner in which forged 
pictures by European artists of repute find their way 
to this country may be seen in the tollowing taithtul 
transcript, by a clerk in the appraiser's office at the 
Custom House, of an invoice of pictures consigned to 
a dealer in this city. I wish that I could give the 
dealer’s name, but that is not permitted. The spell- 


ing is according to the invoice : 


WO viointsedesweone a oe doe ...frs. 6 
J. E. Millet.. oa OE.  Weeaceskeveeas we 
ee p rewale ee a 8 
Th. Rousseau... . a 6 
et Sakae wn a. | arene 

MH. Regnawlt....... ccc * © ARBRE. .606c8ccas 

Caeser De Cock........ OO. ei ee eal a 10 
REE er ce ** 50 Guido Reni...... 7% 
I oss catenins one * op Peenem....... 5 
Horace Verret....... ‘ 15 ee ener 12 
ae ee * go Hensy Irving........... ae 
EEO RPE — ll ere “10 
Henry Piconca.......... om Fy, Bic c cckcdcc.s 10 
DORRIMBUM.. ... 00000: * 3 Ary Schaefier..... patekyis. Trae 
Anton Watteau........ a a | * 99 
Henry Munnier......... MO 2 Piso vciscccecs “<9 
bo, EEE * § FP. Be. nccives * 7. 
Carolus Duran......... ‘*250 Girodet Trisson...... a 
eee we ee 7 
GS cepassod veers o B Be Ge Sesser siaxes 3 

. * 


HERE is another reveiation trom the Custom House. 
But this comes in a printed document, being a report 
of Cyrus A. Stevens, assistant appraiser in the New 
York Custom House, to the recent tariff commission : 

‘*We have considerable trouble also in regard to the word 
* antiquity,’ as to what shall be defined as an antiquity. Accord- 
ing to the decision of the department, an antiquity is something 
made previous to the fifteenth century. It is my opinion that we 
should embrace the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and admit ar- 
ticles made within or previous to that time free. These articles serve 
as educators to the public taste, and therefore I think there should 
be no duty placed upon them. A great proportion of the goods en- 
tered as antiquities, however, are not genuine antiquities, Our 
people are deceived very often, so that really Jew antiquities come 
wn here. I havea vase at the store now which is worth about 50 
Srancs, but the owner had to pay £110 for it. f classified it for duty 
asan imitation, The owner of the vase believed he had a 
genuine antiquity, and was not satisfied with my classification, 
and finally brought General Cesnola in to inspect it, and was not 
satisfied with his decision, and then called in Mr, Feuardent, who 


pronounced it of modern manufacture.” 

Mr Di Cesnola declared it genuine ; but Mr. Feu- 
ardent had no trouble in proving the worthlessness of 
the object in question as well as the worthlessness ot 
the opinion of the Metropolitan Museum of Art on the 
The vase paid duty as an imitation. I may 
be imported tree of duty, 


subject. 
add that antiquities will 
without restrictions, when the new tariff law goes into 
effect next July. 


y 
* 


SPEAKING of the exhibition of the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists, The Sun says that there is not a picture 
there ‘‘ which would be given a first-class place in the 
Salon.”’ It happens, however, that one ot the pictures, 
Sargent’s young lady in black, not only was given a 
first-class place in the Salon, but was generally con- 
sidered unexcelled by any portrait there. 


+ * 
* 


THE Salmagundi Club recently gave a very pleasant 
entertainment at Sarony’s Gallery, in honor of 5S. 
W. G. Benjamin, artist and critic, who goes to Persia 
to represent the United States Government—although 
what the United States Government wants with a rep- 
resentative at the court of the Shah it would be hard 
to say. A colossal cartoon, with strange inscriptions 
in alleged Persian, by Mr. Gregory, hung upon the 
wall with impressive effect. Mr. Benjamin is known 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


to us all here as a very amiable writer on art matters, 
and in following his vocation in *‘ the land of black 
eyes and lemonade” it 1s to be hoped that he will not 
too readily accustom himself to the incisive methods 
He may remember that, if report speaks 
He may 


of the East. 
truly, the Shah himself is a slashing critic. 
have heard how, on one occasion, the monarch impetu- 
ously whipped out his scimitar and cut off the head of 
a slave in order to prove, by ocular demonstration, to 
a French artist who had shown him a picture of 
Herodias with the head of John the Baptist,”’ that 
the blood would certainly have left the lips otf the 
Apostle within two minutes after his death. I do not 
know how personal will be the relations between Mr. 
Benjamin and the Shah ; but it may not be amiss to 
warn him to refrain from critical discussions with his 
Imperial Majesty. There is no knowing what a sensi- 
tive monarch might do who is so finical as to mere 
matters of detail and so practical in his illustrations. 


= 
x 


THAT clever artist and prince of good fellows, Elihu 
Vedder, was also warmly entertained by his fellow- 
artists prior to his return to Italy. No speeches were 
made at the dinner, but there was no lack ol wit. 
When the guest was toasted and his hosts were about 
to raise their glasses to drink his health, Vedder 
stopped them, and, snatching the punch bowl from the 
table, drank from it and passed it around the table as 
a loving cup, each man drinking from it, amid much 
enthusiasm. 
company that they would save their empty paint tubes 
until enough metal should be gathered to make a lov- 


Then a vow was registered by the whole 


ing cup which should be used at all such gatherings 
ot the fraternity. 
* * 
“4 

THE critic of The Times says that *‘ bad drawing 
and awkward handling of paint’’ do not ** 
to the right of a very high place.” 
‘skied "’ ? 


necessarily 
deprive a painting 
Does he mean the right to be * 


* * 
* 


It is surprising how much energy New York society 
women can put into their work when they devote 
themselves to some worthy enterprise. The past win 
ter has been notable tor the excellent entertainments 
they have engineered for the benefit of various charita 
ble objects ; but none has been more deserving of the 
success attending it than the late brilliant concert at 
with Patti, Schalchi, Albani, 
and Joseffy on the programme— given in aid of ** The 
New York Exchange tor Woman's Work.’’ I 


sorry to see it generally reported in the newspapers, 


the Academy of Music 
am 


however, as a “ charity concert.’’ In the general and 
rather offensive sense of the word, the Woman's Ex- 
change is not a charity, as those acquainted with its 
objects are aware. To those not acquainted with its 
objects, be it said that it is an admirably conducted so 
ciety for the sale ot the work of reduced gentlewomen, 
whose names are known only to the officers. Mrs. 
W. G. Choate, the indetatigable president, devotes 
much of her time and means to the furtherance ot the 
aims of the society, and is actively seconded by an ex- 
cellent board of A tund is now being 
raised ‘‘ to establish a permanent and suitable busi- 


managers. 


ness house tor the use of women, who, when financial 
troubles come, may prove to their husbands helpmeets 
indeed It is believed that the profits of the concert 
will add about ten thousand dollars to this tund. 


” 


* * 
* 


PROFESSIONAL dramatic authorship as a social ac- 
complishment is the latest thing of the season, and, as 
is often the case with professional acting, it proceeds 
the interest ol 


from a first effort ‘‘en amateur’ in 


charity. Its advent, however, is fraught with infi 


nitely less danger to the public ; tor, even more than 


in acting, it calls for a combination of brains and in 
dustry not commonly found in New York society. 
The success of Mrs. Burton N. 


at the Madison Square 


Harrison's comedy 
‘*The Russian Honeymoon" 
Theatre, therefore, may be viewed by playgoers with 
out disturbing apprehensions. Managers of theatres 
are very practical in their ideas, and, although as with 
other mortals, their judgment 1s often at fault, they do 
not deliberately incur great expense and risk, in pro- 
ducing a new play by an unknown author, without 
weighing carefully the chances of failure. Mrs. Harri- 
son is not quite a novice in dramatic literature, for she 
has written acceptably for amateur theatricals, and is 
becoming well known as a magazine writer, Her lit- 


12% 





tle book on the Household Arts is without doubt the 
most practical that has appeared in this country or in 
Europe, and her contributions to THE ART AMATEUR 
are well known and appreciated. So let not her suc- 
cess delude every society miss with the idea that ‘* any 
one can write a play.”’ 


* 
+ 


“THE RUSSIAN HONEYMOON" is adapted from a 
vaudeville by Scribe, whose work suggests, in turn, 
** The Taming of the Shrew,”’ by Shakespeare, ‘* The 
Honeymoon,’’ by Tobin, and ‘* The Lady of Lyons,’’ 
Mrs. 


indebtedness 


by Bulwer. Harrison has freely acknowledged 


her to Scribe, but some of her critics 
have taken much pleasure in rediscovering the tact 
for themselves. Apart trom this pardonable litle 
show of erudition the critics almost without exception 
have received her comedy with favor. The audience 
on the first night was very interesting ; it suggested a 
little “* élite directory”’ in itself. Many of those pres- 
ent had seen the play in its two-act state when given 
at the same theatre a few months ago by amateurs for 
the benefit of the ¢ rthopedic Hospital, and wanted to 
see how such accomplished artists as Misses Agnes 
Booth and Miss Ada Dyas would take the parts, which 
The 


a pretty, spoiled but 


had been cleverly acted by society favorites. 
performance of Miss Dyas, as 
kind-hearted woman of tashion, could not have been 
Mrs. Booth fitted with the 
role of the heroine, which Mrs, Jas. B. Potter had 
played, not without faults, but with the aids of youth 


improved. was not well 


and beauty, and a charming vivac ity which from some 
cause or other was not a whit the less charming be- 
cause it was amateurish. On the whole, I think, the 
amateur performance does not suffer by comparison, 
The ** Ivan’’ of Le Moyne, the ** Koulikoft’’ of Max 
Freeman, and the ‘** Micheline’’ of Miss Clayton were 
certainly improvements; but, considering the repre 
sentation as a whole, what was gained in this respect 
was about counterbaianced by the conditions attend- 
ing the somewhat perfunctory extension of the play 
The 
an attractive feature at the amateur 
the 


from two acts to three. pageant, too, at the 
close, which was 
performance, when supernumeraries included 
pretty children and beautiful women of society all at- 
tired with great taste, looks garish and out of keeping 
as an every night incident on the little stage of the 


Madison Square Theatre. 

EDGING my way through the throng at the Academy 
night, | thought I discovered 
skied,"’ 
It was to Cer- 
tainly those on the line were quite hidden from the 


on the “‘private view”’ 
the reason that most of the best pictures were “‘ 
give them a fair chance to be seen. 
view of most of the visitors, This was a very consid 
erate arrangement of the hanging committee tor this 


but the committee seems to have 


special occasion ; 
forgotten to reverse the positions tor the following 
days when the attendance slackened. 


* * 
* 


THE finances of the Metropolitan Museum should 
be in a desperate condition, indeed, to warrant the ap- 
parently indiscriminate sending of notices to persons, 
many of whom never heard of the museum, telling 
them that they may consider themselves members by 
paying ten dollars. The following is a copy of the 
letter which has been circulated broadcast among the 
members ot the city clubs : 

** METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, 
AND EIGHTY-SECOND ST., 
1883. 


* CENTRAL PARK, FIFTH AVENUI 
** New YorK, March 22, 

City 

You have been proposed as an annual member 


* JouN SMITH, EsQ., 
** DEAR SiR: 
of this Institution, Please have the kindness to inform me if you 
accept the nomination. 
Respectfully yours, 


**L. P. pt CESNOLA,” 


At one of the clubs the other evening, just as they 
were sitting down to dinner, half a dozen of the mem- 
bers, on each being handed a note of which the above 
is acopy, grew hilarious and not a little sarcastic over 


the cheap honor conferred upon them. One 


pre- 
tended to be indignant and wrote to ask who had 
taken the liberty to propose his name without consult- 
ing him, But no doubt the bait will catch many small 
fish. I would suggest, however, that it might be 
made twice as effective if it should be understood that 
the payment of the ten dollars entitled the member to 
wear the honor on his card, say, like this: Mr. John 


Smith, A.M.M.M.A, MONTEZUMA, 








THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS 


EXHIBITION, 





ORTRAITS 
feature in the pres- 
ent 
the Society of 
American Artists. 
They do not wholly 

the 

standard set by the 


exhibition of 


sustain high 
exhibition of last 
year; but, then, 
two such portraits 
as Wyatt 
sent last year are 


Eaton 





not to be easily 
matched. His 
**Portrait of a Lady’’ isa more showy work 
than either of those, and it has unquestion- 
ably fine qualities, but the artist has shown 
far less taste in the treatment of his subject 
than he did last year. The abandon of the 
attitude here is carried too far, it becomes 
aggressive, and, what is worse, is ungraceful. 
The dress, besides, is far too important an ele- 
ment in the picture. It is not better painted 
than the face, but it is so painted as to rival 
the face in the spectator’s attention, and this 
Yet the artist has not been 
brave enough while he was sinning to sin 
boldly, and he has left the lady’s watch and 
chatelaine and belt-buckle so undefined that 
tis hard to make them out. Holbein would 
have delighted in the opportunity to paint 
these objects, and he would have shown Mr. 
Eaton just where tostop. This year Mr. Eaton 
is pretentious, which he never was before, but 
it is not in his nature, and I shall hope that we 
may find him again in his own serene and 
restful mood. 

John W. Sargent holds his own more stead- 
ily, and as he has never yet sent home an in- 
ferior work, so this year he almost makes the 


is a serious fault. 


are the 


chiet 


out of such a picture as this. 
away, and though we do not quarrel with the eyes as 
some do, and it may be that a touch or two would 


We wish 


the lilies 


give them jus* the light that is missed in them, yet 








exhibition by himself in his delightfully painted ‘‘ Por- 
trait ot a Lady,’’ which, without suggesting disciple- 


ship, makes Watteau’s 
name come spontaneously 


to the lips. I am not sure 














‘*THE FENCING LESSON.” 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING 


BY WALTER GAY, 


IN THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 


ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION, 














that this lady’s grandchil- 
dren not begin to 
weary a little of her atti- 
tude and action, as she 
stands straight up in her 
Watteau dress and holds. 
out, sideways, a rose with- 
out a stem. But for a 
week or two we are all 
content to see her staid 
so; her jaunty little head 
with its hair in ‘** sweet 
disorder,’ and an old 
time mingling of freedom 
and refinement in her 
dress and manners. 

Mr. Thayer's ‘‘ Portrait 
of a Lady,’ the third at- 
traction in the list of por- 
traits this year, is also 
worthy of the artist, and 
in many respects the best 
work we have seen from 
his hands. Mr. Thayer 
must be taken as he is, 


will 








these words said, who shall find any further fault with 
this most poetic treatment of a poetic subject ? With- 





picture that would seem perfectly at home in the 
Uffizii in the room with the early Florentines. 
is an absolute sincerity in it; a pure intellectuality 
expressed in beautiful workmanship ; and, as | think, 


There 


what with some is reckoned a defect, the want 
of light in the eyes, is really a merit ; it is an 
artistic necessity ; had the eyes had more light 
and life the rest of the picture would have 
been thrown out of tone. It has its draw- 
backs and its incompleteness, but take it for 
all in all, the portrait is the chief work in the 
exhibition. 

Mr. Alden Weir’s ‘ Portrait of aGentleman” 
is fine in parts and dignified as a whole, but 
it is tame, which is the Nemesis of dignity, 
and Mr. Weir is not associated in my mind 
with tameness. The expanse of cloth in these 
irreproachable garments becomes oppressive, 
and the hands, too, though there is good 
painting in them, look as if, like the clothes, 
they had just keen bought. No man with so 
experienced a face as this could have such 
inexperienced hands. The best part of the 
picture is the painting of the eyes, but the 
eyes kill the rest of the face. 

Other portraits here show various talent : 
George H. Maynard's serious and well-painted 
head of a gentleman reading; Mr. Brande- 
gee’s ‘* Portrait of a Lady’’—good in expres- 
sion and with something more than a prom- 
ise of good painting; Mr. Eakins’ ‘* Writing 
Master’’— the expression, as always with this 
painter, well seized, but the picture mainly a 
pair of well-drawn and well-colored hands. 
In the small room is a vigorous ‘‘ Head,”’ a 
‘“*study,’’ in water-colors, by Wallace Saw- 
yer, and both Mr. Reinhart’s 
Playing Cards,’’ and ‘* Checkmate 
Moves,’’ by Benoni Irwin, are excellent genre 
pieces, telling and direct in treatment, and 


or 


Two Women 
in Two 


well painted ; they deserve a better place, 
but in truth the ‘* hanging’’ this year is in- 
excusably bad. There is neither taste nor 
judgment nor justice in it. 


Miss Allegra Eggleston is a serious painter, and 
with no little skill; the action of the figure in her 


‘** Violin Player’’ is true, 


and the hands are care- 








fully studied, but unless 
such a subject can be 
made ideal, or at least ar- 
tistically interesting, there 
is no use in treating it. 
The model here is a prac- 
tical, sensible young wom- 
an, who would look much 
more like herself if she 
were churning, or doing 
some household work of 
that kind—playing the vio- 
lin must be perfunctory 
work with her; at all 
events, she does not look 
happy in it. The ladies 
are not in force this year. 
Miss Eggleston is the only 
one who has sent any- 
thing of importance. Miss 
Stone’s ‘* Roses’’ are dis- 
appointing ; they are ugly 
roses to begin with—roses 
that have missed their vo- 
cation—should have been 
potatoes—and the painting 








for himself. He does not 
suggest any master, nor 
does he seem altogether 
sure as yet of himself. 


‘*THE MINUTE MEN.’ BY 


E. 


H. 


BLASHFIELD. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION, 


is coarse as the flowers. 
Miss Rosina Emmett’s 
**Head’’ is provoking, as 
it shows, even if we did 





not know it, that the lady has painting in her; but 
we cannot say the same for her *‘ Yellow Roses.”’ 


out a bit of archaism, or a suspicion of affectation, 


But we may know that few men anywhere can be 
or a trace of reminiscence, I see in the portrait a 


found whose work contains the possibilities that shine 














These are vapid and aimless. 
are much more like ‘‘ painting.” 


Miss Stone's ‘‘ Roses’’ ‘‘ Studio Interior,’’ with its ‘* tom-fool” of a woman, 
Miss Boott’s **Roses’’ and its pictures, brass bowl, and bric-a-brac in gen- 


are artistically managed, and the picture as a whole eral, all painted with the same clever, easy, accom- 


is as decorative as such 
things should be. The 
flowers of Miss Stone 
and Miss Emmett are 
really only botanical 
studies. 

What, then, shall be 
said of Mr. Dewing’s 
‘* Prelude’? For here 
the wall of roses is only 
a florist’s show-piece, ar- 
tificial, monstrous, ugly, 
as if made for a New 
York funeral, ball, or 
wedding. A more un- 
ideal, unpoetic — back- 
ground was never de- 
vised than this, and the 
most I can say for it is 
that it looks as if it had 
cost the artist a world of 
pains. How beautifully 
the Italian artists used 
to treat these decorative 
features! They always 
made the roses growing 
in a hedge, or showing 
their lovely faces over a 
low wall, or held in 
wreaths by angels, but 
never made into a door- 
mat and hung up upon 
the wall, filling every 
square inch of the space. 
As for the two young 
women, such awkward 
damsels were never seen 
in fairy-land. The left- 
hand one is impossible, 
and the right-hand one 
knows better than to try 
to stand up. Mr. Dew- 
ing’s work in this sort 
is out and out pure affec- 
tation; ‘‘it is an empty 
and mere _ borrowed 
thing,’’ a crude reflection 
from the Moores and 
Leightons and Cranes of 
England, where such 
‘‘fads’’ are even now 
outgrown. The artist 
shows some gleam of 
taste in the head of the 
right-hand harp-player— 
indeed, neither head is 
without merit, but the 
radical defect in the pro- 
portions of the figures is 
such as to make the pic- 
ture painful to look at 
long. 

Mr. Twachtmann 
shows best in his small 
landscape, ‘* Winter ;”’ 
the others are uninterest- 
ing. Inthe ‘‘Winter’’ the 
artist has made much of 
little, though even here 
we doubt if his work will 
be so suggestive to lay- 
men as it will be to his 
brother artists. I look 
in every exhibition for 
Mr. Twachtmann’s pic- 
tures, hoping to find him 
again either in the pic- 
turesque of home or in 
that of abroad; he is 
really an artist not de- 
pendent on place, and 
when he is in the mood 
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Mr. Ulrich’s is only prophecy of how carpenters’ 


shops will look in the New Jerusalem. Mr. Ulrich’s 


picture has air and naturalness of movement, and a 
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‘*PORTRAIT OF A LADY.” BY JOHN S. SARGENT. 


DRAWN BY CAMILLE PITON FROM THE PAINTING IN THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS’ 


can make the shipping on our river front as picturesque plished hand, and Mr. Ulrich’s ‘* Carpenter,’’ in 
in its own true way as Venice is in its way. But, then, whose shop there is not so much as a grain of dust! 


as to-day, the mood does not always come to him. 


Yet we can delight in both pictures, though Mr. 


What a contrast between Mr. William M. Chase's Chase’s is the truer to the actual facts of things, and 
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photographic clearness ; 
and in time it is plain 
the artist will learn how 
to dispense with this, 
that, and the other thing, ° 
that now hampers him, 
and will give us the sense 
ot being and _ doing, 
which now we miss. 

Mr. Blashfield shows 
in every picture he paints 
how like the shirt of 
Nessus the vice of studio 
training and convention- 
al teaching will cling to 
a man, try honestly as he 
may to throw it off. He 


s as unreal and stagey, 
in spite of his best self, 
in these pseudo Amer- 
ican scenes as in his re- 
suscitations of the an 
tique world, Not one 
ot these people is home 
made to begin with, and 
they are doing the very 
thing that the real ** min- 
ute men,’’ on that April 
day, would never have 
thought of doing—put- 
ting on big coachmen’s 
coats of your true studio 
colors, to go out and 
fight the British. And 
the old woman is tum 
bling into her plate, and 
the girl is posing with 
her old delft jug (No. 60, 
from the last sale at 
Leavitt's), and the two 
men are struggling awk- 
wardly with their coats ; 
and neither man is think 
ing of the gun with which 
the other young woman 
is in difficulties among 
the chair ; and it is plain 
if things had really gone 
this way the embattled 
farmers would never have 
‘fired the shot heard 
round the world.”’ Mr. 
Blashfield is too ambi- 
tious; he misses_ the 
point here as he did in 
his ** Bunker Hill,’’ 
where able-bodied young 
men were looking on at 


the ht from a com 


fig 
tortable place on the 
house-top. 

There are power and 
good drawing in ‘* The 
Revenge’ of Mr. Brush, 
but the color is a night- 
mare. The ‘‘Indian 
Chief,’’ No. 16 


have been painted by a 


, might 
clever Sioux. It stirs 
one’s honest gall to look 
trom this picture, hung 
on the line, to Mr. 
Bunce's ** Venice,’ 
which is insulted by be- 
ing placed on the floor. 
The Society's motto is 
‘*Non Palma sine Pul- 
vere.’ Mr. Bunce its 
sure of his ‘‘ dust,”’ at 
any rate, whether he 
ever gets as good a place 
as Mr. Palmer or not. 


Mr. Bush Brown's ‘‘ Cow”’ is a truthful study of that 
useful but detestable animal, and will look better 
when time has played some of his picturesque tricks 


with the now too 


mechanic bronze, Mr, Warner, 
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busied with his monumental works, has sent nothing 
‘*Head of a Young 
Mr. MacMonnies does his best to make up 


more important than his idyllic 
Girl.”’ 
for Augustus St. Gaudens’s absence by an amusing 
travesty of that clever artist’s peculiar tricks and man- 
ners, including even the puzzle alphabet, his pride and 
patent. Mr. Ryder’s under-glaze landscapes are not 
without interest, but why, when he can paint beautiful 
things of his own, will he insist to try a match with the 
Duprés and Monticellis ? ** Lady in Black,”’ of 
another exhibition, Kenyon Cox showed himself a 


In his 
born painter. His picture, here, has no promise of 
anything. George Fuller's iteration is getting to be 
damnable, and why does not Mr, Dannat write his 
done with it? The 
Francis Lathrop sends a 
pretty souvenir of his much praised frieze, in the 
Bijou Theatre. Mr. Picknell’s ‘‘ Getting Under Way”’ 
is vigorous and fresh, and recalls the large feeling of 
his ‘‘ Route to Concarneau.’’ Finally, Kenneth R. 
Cranford in his ‘‘Scrub Pines,’’ shows for the first 
time that he is under way as a painter. 

CLARENCE COOK. 


name ‘* Munkacsy,’’ and be 


imitation is too flagrant. 


THE ACADEMY LXHIBITION, 





THE fifty-eighth annual exhibition of our Academy 
of Design would be a very amusing affair if it were not 
quite so exasperating. The visitor, ignorant of what 
former Academy exhibitions have been, and knowing 
only that this institution is recognized by the State 
and to some extent by society as the embodiment of 
our knowledge and taste in art, is seized with a great 
surprise at the foot of the marble staircase which he 
does not recover from till he is out of the building. 
The hanging committee has put its worst piece of 
work to the front, hitting the unsuspecting public 
between the eyes the moment it crosses the threshold, 
with an immense picture of Alexander at Persepolis, 
which would hardly be admitted to an exhibition of 
the Mechanics’ Institute, or to an agricultural fair. 
On leaving, after seeing all the other atrocities, many 
of them by members of the Academy, with which the 
walls are crowded, one is almost tempted to wish that 
somebody wouid play the part of Alexander here, and 


‘devote the building and its contents to destruction, 


! 


It is really about time that the Academicians woke 
up, or retired from public gaze forever. They have 
been fast asleep now for some years, while younger 
have 


men been 


wide awake, 
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as artists, and the few Academicians who have always 
been unaffected by the example of their associates, 
the thing should be done. We are obliged, however, 
to warn our readers that it is impossible that it should 
be done thoroughly. There are some honest and 
meritorious works which must suffer from their evil 
surroundings, because it is not always easy to say 
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‘“THE LETTER."’ BY GARI J. MELCHERS. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


whether certain faults are due to inexperience or to 
hopeless incompetency. 

Passing by Gabriel Max's bloodless 
and Antonia de Baunelos’s full-length of a Spanish 
boy, neithcr of which is new or very interesting, there 
is little in the North Galiery in the way of figure paint- 
ing which attracts attention. Charles Ulrich’s ** Glass- 
blowers” is remarkable for its extremely careful 
work ; Benoni Irwin’s ‘‘ Stitch in Time,’’ on account 


prophetess 








ter,’’ a Normandy interior, with two peasant women, 
by G. J. Melchers ; ‘* Beatrice,’’ an idealized portrait, 
by Chas. S. Pearce, are on the whole good work. 
Reinhart’s ‘‘ In a Garden’’ is too much like a clever 
drawing on wood in a style that is now becoming 
‘* The Potter,’’ by Francis Miller, deserves 
a word or two of commendation for careful and con- 
scientious treatment of a rather unpicturesque subject. 
Henry Bacon’s ‘ Lover’s Quarrel’’—in which only 
one of the lovers is shown, the male party being 
represented by a letter thrown on the floor—is popular 
The pose of the girl is 


obsolete. 


se 


at least with lady visitors. 
pretty and natural, and one cannot withhold one’s 
sympathy from Of this popular kind, the 
favorite the Charles D. 
Weldon’s ** Dreamland.”’ It shows a sweet little girl 
asleep on a sofa, hugging her doll—which with its 
staring eyes is very wide awake—and a whole family 
of Japanese dolls have come to life and are walking in 
procession toward her. Frederick Dielman in 
excellently drawn ‘‘ Mora Players,”’ 
borrowed for the nonce some of J. G. Brown’s nice 
clean little street boys. Mr. Brown, in ‘* An Old 
Shaver,” has taken a favorite subject of E. L. Henry's. 
Each shows an old fellow sitting before a small glass, 
with his face half lathered. 


her. 


picture in exhibition is 


his 
seems to have 


Mr. Brown's model, now 
nicely shaved, reappears, in another canvas, as a vet- 
eran seaman, in ‘‘A Story of the Sea’’ by the same 
artist ; and, again, unshaven in C. Y. Turner's ‘* Har- 
vest Dinner,’’ which, by the way, is not at all up to 
his usual standard of excellence. The title, ‘‘ Taming 
the Bird,’’ given by Anna Lea Merritt to her portraits 
of two pretty children in fanciful attire, is an attempt to 
impart a pictorial value to a rather weak canvas which 
can hardly interest any one outside of the family. 

‘‘ Allegretto-Andante,’’ by Edwin H. Blashfield, is 
part of a carefully studied processional frieze intended 
for a music-room. It shows fifteen men and women, 
classically draped, moving along the sea-shore to the 
sound of old Greek instruments. The varying move- 
ments expressed by the title are for the most part well 
carried out in the figures, some of which are walking 
and some are dancing. The clever grouping, good 
drawing and harmonious coloring of this composition 
would seem to indicate that in decorative painting 
Mr. Blashfield will take a high rank. 

Carl L. Brandt's ** Portrait of a Lady’’ is a small 
painting by a skilful and conscientious artist of the 
modern German school, little known to the public, 
but still with numerous and appreciative ‘‘ patrons.’’ 
The 


which forms the 


picture, 














stealing many a 
march upon 
them. Here, at 
this moment, 
while they are 
filling half a doz- 
en rooms with 
trash that would 
disgrace a young 
ladies’ seminary, 
their rivals of the 
American Ar- 
tists’ Society are 
holding an exhi- 
bition about a 
stone’s throw 
away, which puts 
theirs completely 
in the shade. In 
fact, if it were 
not for the over- 
flow from this 
other show, the 
Academy exhibi- 
tion would be 
almost beneath 
our notice. 

It were a tedi- 
ous as well as an 
unpleasant and unprofitable task to recatalogue all the 
bad work by old offenders, which is sheltered under the 
Academy root. In the mass, it is positively offensive. 
It is none too agreeable a job to run through it and hast- 
ily denote the few classes of works which should not be 
included in the general condemnation that the affair 
is sure to meet with. Yet, for the sake of the students, 
the young men ambitious to gain a recognized position 
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‘“NEAR ZAANDAM, HOLLAND.”’ 


DRAWN 


ee 


attractive frontis- 
piece of this num- 
ber, is an excel- 
lent example of 
his work, and al- 
though we have 
not seen it no- 
ticed by any of 
the critics of the 
daily press, it is 
worthy of careful 
examination. 


The only fault 
we find in the 
picture is that 


the accessories of 
drapery and fur- 
niture are given 
with too much 
regard to detail. 
But this is veni- 
al; for the face 
of the lady is so 
beautiful that 
nothing else on 











BY R. SWAIN GIFFORD. 


BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING 


of the vulgarity of the type chosen for representation— 
a vulgarity unredeemed by anything in the painter’s 
style ; Gilbert Gaul’s ‘‘ Silenced,’’ dead soldiers on a 
battle-field at night, as showing that even a young 
painter on joining the Academy becomes fossilized at 
once. A more meretricious piece of claptrap there is 
not in the show. 

Rosina Emmett’s ‘‘ Mexican Woman ;”’ ‘‘ The Let- 


— ee 


IN THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 


the canvas 
withdraw atten- 
tion from it. The 
modelling of the 
features is admirable. It is not too much to say that 
such breadth of handling on so small a surface is 
rarely seen outside the work of a Meissonier. 

One of the principal landscapes in the exhibition is 
Lockwood de Forrest’s view of the ‘‘ Hindu Kush 
Mountains.”’ TT. Addison Richards has an attractive 
scene on the Delaware River, looking up the stream 
from Dingman’s Ferry, Pennsylvania, on a gray 


can 

















morning in summer. Wyant’'s 
as incomprehensible in itself as in its title. 
Sontag’s ‘* Old Orchard Beach, Maine,’ is 
one of those numerous pictures which deter 
lovers of nature from visiting our North-east- 
ern coasts. Its rock drawing is weakly con- 
ventional, its color chalky, its composition 
Wm. Gedney Bunce’s ‘A Sail 
in Gray Venice” may, perhaps, recommend 
itself to some eyes by its color. De Haas, 
R. Swain Gifford and Harry Chase are all 
well represented by coast views, and Arthur 


theatrical. 


’ 


Quartley, in ‘* The Queen’s Birthday,’’ sends 
one of the best New York harbor scenes he 
has painted ; although he still gives us those 
stereotyped, sticky-looking wavelets which 
have got to be as good as his signature to a 
picture. 

An excellent landscape study is ‘* La Mar- 
cellerie,’”” by G. Ruger Donoho. The treat- 
ment of a very difficult bit of foreground is 
such as cannot be praised too highly. A 
landscape of about the same size by George 
Inness, the elder, is chiefly to be commended 
for its distance, which is as good a piece ot 
work as this painter has ever done. The 
foreground, however, just serves to frame in 
the distance, and in itself is flat and weak. 
‘*Godalming, Surrey,’’ by A. F. Bellows, 
has some agreeable qualities of atmosphere 
and color. Frank T. Lent, the clever young 
artist who edits The Studio, sends an inter- 
esting ‘‘ Riverside View.’’ ‘* The Foot of 
the Mountain,’’ by Robert M. Shurtleff, 
best work, Geo. W. Piggott’s 
Fontainebleau, France,”’ 
‘* The Pass of Glen- 


shows his 
**Snow Scene in 
is weak but hopeful. 
coe,’’ by Thomas Moran, is one of those 
grand rugged landscapes of rock and ravine 
which this able artist delights to portray. It 
is a canvas of large size well filled, and must 
enhance the painter’s reputation. 

Edward Moran returns to his favorite gray 
sea-coasts and fisherwomen. His ‘* Eng- 
lish Channel’’ recalls a line in a poem by 
Longfellow in which that amiable poet com-* 
pares the foaming waves to ‘* carded wool.’ 
Twachtman’s ‘* Marine,’”’ like almost every- 
thing that he does, is His 


‘*Summer’’ is mere scene painting. A. R. 


interesting. 
Poore’s *‘ Sea-Moss Gatherers,’” oxen yoked 
to a heavy-wheeled cart on a rocky beach, 
with some figures in the background, stands 
out by contrast with most of its neighbors 
Neil Mitchell's 
marine. 


as a clever piece of work. 
** Drifting Seaward’’ 
T. Chase’s ‘‘ St. Bridget” is a fair study of 

a coarse but good-humored-looking Irishwoman in a 
William Magrath’s ‘* Interesting Item’’ 


is a good 


nun’s dress. 





‘*A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE.’’ BY 
IRWIN. 


BENONI 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


shows the interior of a blacksmith’s shop, with a man 
Ida Bothe’s *‘ Portrait’’ is re- 


reading a newspaper. 


‘*Amy—Whither ?”’ is 


DKAWN bY THE 
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markable for its realistic painting of a pimple on the 


sitter’s face. W. A. Coffin, who has lately returned 





**LA CIGALE.”’ 


BY F, A, BRIDGMAN, 


ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE NATIONAL 


from Paris, sends two pictures, ‘* The Close of Day,”’ 
showing an old French peasant woman, staff in hand, 
consid- 
‘* The 


Robert 


trudging through a churchyard—a canvas of 
erable merit—and a mere costume scene, called 
Examination,’’ but telling no story. Not so 
Koehler’s picture, ‘‘ Her Only Support,’’ which is both 
well painted and interesting. 

Constant Mayer sends 
lawn-tennis, pretty but not serious ; and ** The Lord's 
Day,”’ 
sitting in a high-backed armchair, with an open Bible 
This is certainly 


two pictures—-a_ scene at 


a devout young Quakeress—lost in reverie, 
in her lap—both pretty and serious. 
one of the most pleasing pictures in the exhibition, 
and it is as good a work as we have seen from Mr 
Mayer's always refined pencil. The strongest single 
figure in the Academy is Thomas Hovenden’s ** Vil 
lage Blacksmith,’’ a superb specimen of stalwart, 
honest-visaged manhood, admirably painted. 

Elder Flowers’’ 


Rosina Emmet’s “* shows excellent 
work, and the same may be said for Kate Greatorex’s 


‘*Hollyhocks.”” Ellen K. Baker's 


and Helen C. Hovenden’s “* Lillie and 


‘La Jeunesse,” 
Mamie” are 


promising. W. T. Smedley is represented by the 


charming little single figure piece *‘Golden Rod,” 
illustrated herewith, and ‘‘ Dorothy,’”’ a well com- 


posed picture showing a middle-aged Quaker standing 
hat in hand, outside the fence of a cottage on a country 
road, while a Quakeress, whose back is turned toward 
him, is nervously considering her answer to an 
evidently troubling Walter 
** Morning in the Fields’ and ** Autumn’’—the latter 
showing a young French peasant woman stopping in 


question. Satterlee’s 
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her work to remove the dead leaves from the clogged- 
up teeth of her rake—-are both less agreeable in color- 
ing than in drawing and composition. ** A 
Cup of Cold Water,’* by Hamilton Hamilton, 
is a good subject spoiled by lack of artistic 
feeling in the painter. A similar subject in 
the corridor, with the same title, is charm- 
** Happy 
Musings,’’ by Thos. W. Shields, is a fair por- 


ingly treated by Frank C. ‘Jones. 


trait study. Ik. A. Bridgman's *‘ La Cigale”’ 


is as flat, tame and stale a version of this 


time-worn subject as any we have seen. 


*Pamela,"’ by J. Wells Champney, is merely 
pretty. Percy and Leon Moran do not show 
at their best. The former's view on ship- 
board and his snow scene are disagreeably 
painty. Yuengling’s **On a City’s Edge’ 
is pleasant and unaffected work, no mat- 
ter how unskilful he always is. ‘Thomas 
Allen’s ** Evening on the Plaza, at San An- 
tonio, Texas,”’ an Eastern-looking scene, 
with red-painted houses, brown dome, and 
oxen in the middle of a big open space, 
helps to show what a wealth of subjects for 
the painter there must be within the confines 
United States. 


of the Geo. Inness, Jr., in- 


dicates progress in his study of a cow and 


calf. H. G. Thomson has good painting in 
his ‘'Still Life,"’ and Winslow Homer's 


“Coming Away of the Gale’’ impresses one 
as showing conscientious study and bold in- 


feeling, 


dividual although this example of 
falls far 
might have expected from his display at the 
recent Frank D. 


Millet’s ** Story of CEnone”’ is delic ately col- 


his recent work behind what we 


water-color exhibition, 


ored ; the drawing is graceful and _ satistac- 
M. R. Dix 
shows very clever brush- 
New 
idward 
gy and honest. F. 5S. 
Church's **A Willing Captive ;"’ J. Louis 
Webb's *‘ Interior ;’"’ W. H. Hilliard’s ** Cot- 
" F.W. Freer’s ‘* In Ambush ;’’ Julian 
Scott's ‘* Outpost,’’ and C, A. Platt’s ** Char- 


tory, the composition excellent. 


* Waiting” 


on’'s g 


work. A. R. Poore’s *' The Year”’ is 


a capital composition. Dowdall’s 


“ Playmates”’ is strong 


lage ; 
tres’’ are all, in various ways, meritorious 
works. The portraits of the exhibition are 
not remarkable. That of the late Robert L. 
Stuart, by the the 
who is in Europe, is given the place of honor. 
5, W. Parke God- 
win is of Col- 
onel Shaw is all brass buttons and red flag. 


President of Academy, 
Alexander's portrait of 


bloodless. Page's picture 
Angelo Woodward, a young artist of great 
industry, has not been very successtui with 
his ex-Governor Hoffman, but his faults are 
chietly technical. John F. Weir has a strongly paint- 
ed portrait of Professor S. Wells Williams, protessor 
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‘*THE LOVERS’ QUARREL.”’ BY HENRY BACON. 
DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING IN 
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THE NATIONAL 


of Chinese at Yale College. Carroll Beckwith’s ‘* Por- 
trait of a Lady,’’ which attracted much attention when 
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exhibited in the rooms of the Lotos Club, looks tame 
hung in the rather trying light opposite the staircase. 

In the corridor also are paintings by Conrad Kiesel, 
S. R. McKnight, W. E. Plympton, Kirkpatrick, Alfred 
Fredericks, and C. M. Mcllhenney, which deserve a 
better {ate than has befallen them. 


ARTISTS’ HAUNTS, 
I. ITALY IN SPRING AND SUMMER. 

CONTRARY to all that is written and said, 
contrary at least to all that I have read and 
heard, the spring and summer are the only 
time of year for the true enjoying of Italy. It 
was then I knew Naples and the all-fair region 
that girdles her enchanted bay ; and Pompeii, 
which no one has seen aright or truly known 
who has not visited it in spring-time. For 
then only can he saunter at his will all day in 
the deserted streets with no fear of stifling 
heats or chill air; or sit long, idle hours in the 
empty rooms watching the lizard flash across 
the stones, and the slow sunbeams trace the 
dance of nymph and faun and little loves 
along the crumbling walls; while seen through 
the porticos the slender ghost-like trees that 
enring the city flush once more with life as 
they put forth their leafage of tenderest green ; 
and about the doors of Venus’ shattered tem- 
ple the scarlet poppies flock in dancing troops, 
and every crack and crevice in the stones is 
set with ivy emerald-tipped, and quickening 
moss and budding grass. 

Sienna, too, I saw in summer; and it was 
plain that the summer was the only time to see 
the little city at its best ; though this is true as 
well of all the small Italian towns perched up, 
like Sienna, on the isolated crags or steep ter- 
races that make so singular a feature of Italian 
scenery. Only in weather that permits you 
without discomfort to explore at your will can you 
Afezzo, Assisi, Perugia, Spoleto, Urbino, 
Orvieto, to mention only a few out of these many 
eyrie-seats. And, in Sienna, how many sights and 
scenes were made to be enjoyed in heats that an 
Englishman indeed may find it hard to bear, but 
which to an American will only make the place seem 
more like home. Not only the Cathedral with its rich 


enjoy 














‘*THE FOOT OF THE MOUNTAIN.’’ BY R. M. 


SHURTLEFF, 


PRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE NATIONAL 


ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


pulpit, its historied pavement and its library where 
Pinturicchio’s frescoes smile as freshly from the walls 
as if painted yesterday, and the old books in the cases 
below temptingly invite you to rummage them, but 
the picture-gallery of the Academy, said to be a for- 
bidden place in the winter, is a most grateful retreat 
in which to while away the sultry mid-day hours. The 
city, too, has preserved her old-time ways and her 








individuality more perfectly than many other places. 
There are the peasant-women with their 
brimmed Leghorn hats blown backward by the wind, 
and making yellow backgrounds for their heads, like 
so many haloes. On market-days they squat in 
groups with their wares about them on the pavement 
of the piazza, that crater of an extinct voleano—for 
such we are told it is and such I believe it—which 
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‘*MORNING IN THE FIELDS."’ 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 


the heats of July make resemble the crater of an active 
one ; while the city girls with their copper buckets 
gussip about Della Quercia’s sculptured fountain 
(though ‘‘’tis not the true one’’), making eyes at 
Adam, and envying Eve. High up in air springs the 
belfry of the Town Hall, poised tip-toe on the cornice 
edge, and round its top the never-resting flight of 
swallows streams like a pennon ; andona certain Au- 
gust morning the streets are full of loud-voiced peo- 
ple, peasants and towns-folk, the young men in their 
bright vests and jaunty hats, and the girls in their 
fresh muslins and shining coils of weil-oiled hair, all 
bound to see the midsummer races, the great popular 
event of the year in Sienna. Then for the blessing of 
the victorious horse at the altar ot the church in his 
owner’s quarter, and a moonlight night resounding 
with the stalwart choruses of the youth of the horse's 
party ; while as we lean from the window, the olean- 
ders in the terrace garden beneath us faintly scent the 
air, and far below in the narrow street the tinkle of 
the guitar and the clink of the castanets tell us that 
victors and vanquished are healing all discord in the 
dance. 

In summer, too, with what delight we slipped along 
the road from Venice to Milan, on which are strung 
like pearls so many cities old in story! There was 
Padua with its great church of San Antonio domed 
and pinnacled like an Oriental mosque, with Gat- 
tamelata’s statue at its door, still keeping in memory 
his own victories and those of Donatello. Andina 
quiet corner of the town one comes upon the little 
vegetable-garden with its homelike maize and pump- 
kins, where hides the Arena chapel homely enough 
to the passer-by, but, within, irradiated with light from 
the frescoes by Giotto that cover its walls with the 
rose and azure of the morning sky. 

Then Verona with its strange church of San Zeno, 
whose gates in their archaic rudeness have more 
suggestiveness than the vaunted trophies of Ghiberti ; 
and its mighty bridge (now, alas, gone forever) that 
seemed to guard with an eternal arm the passage of 
the restless river; and the legend of Shakespeare's 
and the world’s Juliet, with power to make us believe 
this shabby courtyard and its shabbier houses to be 
really what the pretty inscription over the entrance 
declares it: ‘‘ These are the Houses of the Capulets, 
whence issued that Juliet for whom so many gentle 


wide- 





BY WALTER SATTERLEE. 


hearts have wept, and whom so many poets have 


sung.”’ 

But this is not to be an itinerary of Italy. I only 
offer in passing a plea for seeing her at her best ; that 
is, in spring or summer-time and for taking the 
country in a leisurely way by daylight, content with 
seeing less if we have but little time ; only making 
sure that we see that little well. From all that I 
could learn, either from others or from my 
own experience, during the ten months I had 
the happiness to be in Italy, there is no reason 
why people should be afraid of the summer 
there if only they will not live, as nine tenths 
of the Americans and English do, in defiance 
of the climate, in total and defiant disregard 
of the customs of the people, and in a home- 
sick clinging to the hours of eating, and even 
to the food of their own country. 

CLARENCE COOK. 


PORTRAIT DRAPERY. 





(CONCLUDED.) 





BLUE drapery imparts orange, which is sus- 
ceptible of allying itself favorably to white, 
and to the light flesh tints of fair complexions 
which have already a more or less determined 
tint of this color. Therefore, blue is suitable 
to most blondes, and in this case justifies its 
reputation. It will not suit brunettes, for 
they have already too much of orange. 

Orange Drapery.—Orange is too glaring 
to be agreeable, it makes fair complexions 
appear blue; whitens those which have an 
orange tint, and imparts a green hue to those 
which are yellow. 

White Drapery.—Drapery of a lustreless 
white, such as cambric-muslin, assorts well 
with a fresh complexion, the color of 
which it relieves, but it is unsuitable to com. 
plexions having a disagreeable tint, because white 
raises the tone of all colors. 

Very light and thin white draperies, such as muslin 
and lace, have a quite different aspect. They appear 
more gray than white, because of the interstices, 
which absorb the light, while the threads reflect it, 
producing the effect of a mixture of white and black, 
or gray. 

lack Drapery.—Black draperies, lowering the 
tone of the colors with which they are in juxtaposition, 
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DRAWN 


whiten the skin ; but if the vermilion or rosy parts 
are to a certain point distinct from the drapery, it 
follows, that although lowered in tone they will 
appear redder, relatively to the white parts of the skin 
contiguous to this same drapery, than if the contiguity 
did not exist. 

We will now consider the effect of head-dresses, 
particularly bonnets, which cover the head sufficiently 
to reflect their particular colors upon the com- 











plexion. The influence of the color reflected by the 
bonnet is exceedingly small; the effect a colored 
bonnet produces, is chiefly that of contrast ; the color 
reflected is chiefly upon the temples ; the contiguous 
parts appear colored with the complementary of the 
color of the bonnet. 

With respect to the fair-haired type— 

A black bonnet with white feathers, and white, 
pink or red flowers, is suited to a fair complexion. 

A lustreless white bonnet does not suit a fair and 
rosy complexion, but bonnets of lace, muslin, or crape 
suit all complexions. A white bonnet may be trimmed 
with white, pink, or, preferably with blue flowers. 

A light blue bonnet is very suitable for the light- 
haired type ; it may be trimmed with white flowers, 
and in many cases with yellow and orange, but not 
with pink or violet flowers. 

A green bonnet is advantageous to tair and rosy 
complexions. It may be trimmed with white flowers 
but preferably with pink. 

A pink bonnet must not be too close to the skin ; 
and if it is found that the hair does not produce 
sufficient separation, the distance from the bonnet 
may be increased by white, or preferably by green. 
A wreath of white flowers amid their leaves has a 
good effect. 

A light or deep red can only be recommended when 
the painter desires to diminish too warm a tint in the 
complexion. 

The painter should never admit orange or yellow 
bonnets ; nor even violet if avoidable. 

For the type with black hair— 

A black bonnet does not contrast so well with the 
black-haired type as with the light, yet it may produce 
a good effect, and receive, with advantage, trimming 
of white, red, pink, orange, and yellow. 

A white bonnet gives rise to the same remarks as 
were made concerning its use for the blonde type, 
except that for brunettes, preference should be given 
to trimmings of red, pink, orange, and yellow, rather 
than blue. Bonnets of pink, red, and cerise, are 
suitable for brunettes, when the hair separates the 
bonnet as much as possible from the complexion. 
With the red bonnet, white feathers accord very well ; 
with the pink, white flowers with abundance of leaves 
are effective. 

A yellow bonnet suits a brunette very well, and 
receives advantageously violet or blue trimmings ; 
the hair must always interpose between the com- 
plexion and the head-dress. 

It is the same with bonnets of a broken 
orange, for which blue trimmings are very 
suitable. 

A green bonnet suits fair and light rosy 
complexions ; pink, red, or white flowers are 
to be preferred. 

A blue bonnet is suitable only to a fair or 
light red complexion, nor can it be allied to 
such as have a light tint of orange brown. 
When it suits a brunette, it may be advan- 
tageously trimmed with yellow or orange. 

A violet bonnet is unsuitable to every com- 





plexion, unless we interpose the hair and yel- 
low trimmings between it and the skin. 

Whenever the color chosen for the bonnet 
does not realize the desired object, even when 
the complexion is separated from the head- 
dress by large masses of hair, it is advan- 
tageous to place between the latter and the 
bonnet certain accessories, such as ribbons, 
wreaths, or detached flowers, of a color com- 
plementary to that of the bonnet ; the same 
color should also be placed on the outside of 
the bonnet. 

Between the extremes of the 
named above, there are many intermediate 
varieties, which the artist must distinguish, 
and estimate the harmony most suitable to 
the model ; he must decide whether the pre- 
dominating tint in a complexion had better 


two types 


be exalted or diminished, either as a whole, 
or in one of its elementary colors, or whether 
it must be altogether neutralized ; in case he 
wishes to weaken it, he must ascertain wheth- 
er this can best be done by means of drapery 
of a darker tone, and so form a harmony 
of contrast, either of scale or of hue, or 
whether, on the contrary, it is preferable to attain 
the same end by opposing to this tint a drapery of 





its complementary color, taken at a sufficiently high 
tone, to produce the double effect of weakening by 
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contrast of tone, and at the same time to produce con- 


trast of color with thet portion of the tint which is 
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FLOWER PAINTING IN WATER COLORS. 


IIL, 
THE geranium is a very decorative flower. The only 
color by which anything approaching to the brilliancy 
of the scarlet geranium can be obtained, is pure scar- 
let. 


unfortunately very fleeting. 


This, being composed of iodine and mercury, is 
On exposure to the air it 
quickly fades completely away ; the slightest touch of 
metal changes it to a dull brown, and so sensitive is 
it. that this effect was produced, on one occasion by 
even washing over it a color which had been taken out 
In the cake, it 
must be kept carefully wrapped in paper, otherwise the 


of its little saucer with a penknife. 


presence of the metal tubes, or a knife, in the color- 
box, may spoil it. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
this color, by a little care, may become useful and even 
permanent, under ordinary circumstances. It is of 
such powerful brilliancy, that it would be very difficult 
to find a substitute for it, if it were discarded alto- 
gether. 

Exposure to the atmosphere, and the contact of 
metals, are the evils to be avoided in using scarlet. 
As soon, therefore, as the flower is finished, the bright 
shadows having been painted with carmine, and the 
dull ones with Indian-red, it must be glazed thickly with 
a solution of gum-arabic, which will, by excluding the 
air, obviate the former difficulty. The latter must be 
provided against by never mixing it with a metallic 
color, indeed it is safer always to use it alone. 

Many varieties of the geranium are of a beautiful 
rose color, of various degrees of depth, which can be 
best produced by washing, first with a thin tint of scar- 
let (sometimes very pale indeed), according to the 
depth or redness of the color, and then covering this 
The 
should be painted with pink madder, a very little co- 


with pink madder. shadows of these flowers 
balt, and still less of Indian-yellow, mixed together. 
The upper large and pencilled petals are redder and 
darker than the rest. The scarlet must therefore, be 
laid on more thickly, washing them over afterward 
with pink madder ; but great care must be taken to 
keep the white near the centre of the flower quite 
pure, both colors being softened into it with a clean 
brush. The dark patch of color in the large petals 
must then be laid on with carmine carefully softened ; 
and the beautiful pencilling must be imitated as exactly 
as possible, with a mixture of sepia and crimson Jake. 
A very little gum-arabic may also sometimes be used 
to increase the transparency of very dark shades of 
color. 

For the purely pink varieties of geranium, 
the scarlet must of course be entirely omitted, 


pink madder only being used for the local col- 


or. For those flowers partaking of a violet 
color, a little cobalt must be mixed with the 


madder, and the dark pencilling imitated with 
indigo and crimson lake. 

In painting white flowers, it is unfortunately 
totally impossible to produce the brilliant 
whiteness of The paper on which 
the drawing is to be executed and the purest 


nature, 


white pigments are only of the same degree of 
whiteness as the flower in its half shade, if, 
therefore, either of these is used for the pre- 
vailing tone, which it most resembies, there 
will be no means left to represent, or even to 
attempt to imitate the high lights. The whole 
flower, therefore, to be in keeping, must be 








painted a degree lower than nature, and washed 
over with a pale gray, just as the local color 
is laid on in other flowers, Jeaving only the 
high and most brilliant lights. For this gray 
the same colors may be used as before, viz. : 
pink madder, cobalt, and a very little Indian- 
yellow, mixing the two former together first, 
and then adding the yellow cautiously. The 
shadows may then be laid on, but with a much 
warmer gray—that is, with a less proportion of 
blue in it. 

In painting a white lily, chrome yellow 
No. 3 may be used for the anthers; but in 
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not neutralized. Such delicate modifications, of course, 


can be governed only by individual taste and judgment, 


the white azalia or other white flowers, where 
they appear pale, a little Chinese white, mixed 
with chrome No. 1 will be more appropriate. 
For the blue nemophila, cobalt alone will 
be the nearest approach to nature in the local 
color. For some campanulas, cobalt and a little Jake ; 


for others, French blue and lake, 
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CHARCOAL DRAWING. 





IN learning to draw the simplest means are of 
course the best. For this reason, principally, char- 
coal is used in all the good art schools, being most 
available for studies where frequent erasure is neces- 
sary, and also because the most brilliant and striking 
effects are quickly and easily obtained by its use. 
Charcoal is a favorite material with artists generally, 
in sketching and drawing, being equally available 
for figures or landscapes where a quick, rough impres- 
sion merely is desired, or for work to be carried on so 
as to produce the most finished effect. 

The materials necessary for charcoal drawing are 
simply a box of the best French charcoal, either the 
Conté or the Rouget, which comes in short firm sticks ; 
some sheets of charcoal paper, a few assorted paper 
stumps, a pointed rubber or leather stump, and a 
piece of soft and rather stale bread. In selecting the 
paper to be used, the ‘* Lalanne’’ and the ‘* Michelet”’ 
are among the best, and either can be easily procured 
in this country of any good dealer in art materials. In 
most art schools the cream white is preferred to the 
tinted shades of paper for making studies, though 
sometimes in rapid sketches good effects may be 
produced on tinted paper with white chalk intro- 
duced in the highest lights. 

In preparing to draw, several sheets of paper should 
be carefully fastened with thumb-tacks to the drawing 
board, one over the other; this is to prevent any 
inequalities of the board from making an impression 
on the surface of the paper when rubbing. For 
sketching, a block of charcoal paper is very con- 
venient, and can be made to order any size that is 
desired. This is composed of a number of small 
sheets of paper tightly pressed together, until they are 
solid and compact, forming a sort of tablet which can 
be held conveniently on the lap. When one sketch is 
made, that leaf may be carefully loosened from the 

top, leaving a clean sheet underneath 
for the next drawing. 

There are two principal methods of 
drawing in charcoal: one when the 
stump is used throughout, and again 
when the shadows are put in simply by 
broad hatching, and the stump is not 
used at all. In this case, a slight tone 
is often rubbed in all over the surface 
of the shadow with the finger, and the 
hatching is put on afterward with the 
charcoal sharpened to a point. In 
landscapes the finger is used to rub in 
the charcoal, instead of the stump, by 
many artists, as it gives a different 
and looser effect, though the hatching 
is omitted. The point is, of course, 
used also. For instance, in beginning 
a landscape, just sketch in lightly the 
principal forms, dividing the whole as 
far as possible into two large masses 
of light and shade. With a stick of 
sharpened charcoal fill in the shadows 
with strong parallel lines rather close 
together. Now with the first finger 
gently rub these lines together until 
the whole is one flat tone. If the tone 
is too dark, rub a clean rag softly over 
the surface of the paper, removing the 
superfluous charcoal, and then go over 
it again with the point. The same 
process may be repeated until the de- 
sired depth of tone is gained. The 
deeper accents may then be put in with 
the charcoal point, and any necessary 
details drawn. 

The most brilliant lights may be 
made in the darkest shadows, or any 
part completely erased, at will, by 
using stale soft bread crumb rolled up 

_ to a point in the fingers. Sometimes 

COMMON the pointed rubber stump is found con- 

CHARCOAL. venient when bread is not at hand. 

The masses of light in the landscape 

are treated by spreading in the same way a very deli- 

cate tint over the whole surface, and then removing 

the highest lights with bread. The accents and de- 

tails are then put in with a point, as before explained. 

Sometimes a piece of chamois skin is preferred to a 
rag in removing superfluous charcoal. 


In making large studies of heads, where caretul 
finish is required, the stump is used. The charcoal 
is laid on in parallel lines as for landscapes, but 
should be rubbed with a large paper stump until the 
flat tone is attained. The smaller stumps are used in 
finishing small parts, and it is necessary to keep them 
as clean as possible, so as not to smear the drawing. 
Stumps when much blackened may be cleaned off 
with bread. In finishing, the charcoal is: used cut 
to a fine point, for details, and sharp accents. Hatch- 
ing sometimes is employed in the finishing of charcoal 
heads that are worked with the stump, but is not 
considered to be in. good style, and is therefore 
avoided by the best artists. The process of working 
in charcoal is, on the whole, so very simple, that very 
few directions are necessary. After a few trials, 
practice and observation will enable the intelligent 
worker to improve rapidly and gain by experience a 
knowledge of the resources of this most interesting 
method of art work. 

M. B. ODENHEIMER-FOWLER. 


HAMERTON ON CHARCOAL DRAWING. 





CHARCOAL DRAWING, as it is done at the present 
time, is a modern art.. The old masters seldom used 
charcoal except for a slight sketch to be removed with 
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a rag as soon as it had served its purpose. Very few 
examples in pure carbon are extant, although, in com- 
bination with chalk, there are many. The vigorous 
drawing by Rubens reproduced on page 132, appar- 
ently, is in simple charcoal. Mr. Hamerton holds 
charcoal drawing in high esteem. Let us quote a 
few paragraphs from ‘* The Graphic Arts”’ : 

The modern art is really a painter's art, and the 
daughter of painting. It was first practised by some 
French painters, of whom Decamps and Troyon are the 
best known beyond the limits of their own country. 
Since their time the number of fusinistes has immense- 
ly increased in France. Almost every painter has used 
charcoal more or less ; it is constantly employed for 
studies in the schools of art, and landscape-painters 
use it in their work from nature. At the present date 
the best-known masters of charcoal in landscape are 
Allongé and Appian, who are painters ; and Lalanne, 
the celebrated etcher. Among painters of the figure 
who have made a separate reputation by their draw- 
ings in charcoal, I do not know of one who excels 
Léon Lhermitte in every important quality of the art. 








Charcoal drawings may be executed on paper or 
canvas, or even on the clean plaster of walls, and fixed 
there ; but of all materials paper is the most used. 
The quality of its grain is of great importance, as it 
is sure to affect very strongly the quality of the 
manual work, and also the particular kind of natural 
truth which the artist will be able 
to interpret. If it is too rough it 
catches the charcoal too strongly 
on its little eminences, so that the 
artist finds it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to get any delicate tex- 
tures, and has to shade sky and 
water as if they were rock. If, on 
the other hand, the paper is too 
smooth (as Bristol-board, for ex- 
ample), the charcoal does not bite 
upon it properly—it seems to have 
no hold—and good shading is not 
easy. The ‘best papers have a 
grain, but rather a fine grain, and 
very even in its particular kind ot 
roughness, like some fine-grained 
stone. Some draughtsmen, in 
charcoal, headed by Lalanne and 
Lhermitte, have a liking for papier 
vergé—paper with a strongly vis- 
ible wire-mark. In the process of 
manufacture the paper-pulp dries 
thinner where it meets the wire, 
which consequently leaves a small 
hollow like a furrow in earth. 
The charcoal passes over this 
{furrow without getting into it, so 
that the furrow remains white, 
unless the charcoal is rubbed 
into it purposely. The conse- 
quence is that you have many 
straight white lines going across 
your drawing, and others going 
at right angles to them at meas- 
ured intervals. Can this be «ny 
advantage ? Allongé says no; 
he thinks that there is nothing in 
nature answering to these straight 
lines, which he looks upon as an 
intrusion and an interference, and 
he will not use paper in which 
they occur. On the other hand, 
Lalanne has a strong preference for this papier vergé. 

An artist may do as he likes with charcoal or with 
anything else. He may, of course, take a piece of 
hard charcoal and draw in pure line with it, if he 
prefers line, or he may draw in line first, then fix it, 
and add auxiliary shade with a stump, answering the 
same purpose as a sepia wash on a line in indelible 
ink ; or, again, he may begin by shading his subject 
and then mark organic lines upon it wherever he 
feels them to be necessary or useful to clear up his 
divawing and give it a decision and accent. All these 
methods are legitimate enough, but the true spirit or 
genius of charcoal drawing is in the interpretation of 
nature by pure shade with no assistance from line, 
and the use of charcoal in this sense is the best dis- 
cipline that it affords to painters of all kinds as well 
as to etchers and engravers. 

It has been found by experience that charcoal is one 
of the surest and most convenient means for shading 
spaces correctly. I do not intend to imply that the 
shades it gives will be more accurate than those in a 
water-color or oil monochrome, but they may be 
equally truthful, equally delicate, and they are su- 
perior in convenience and facility of application; and 
also of alteration. 

I have said that the shades of charcoal may be as 
delicate and as truthful as those of water-color or oil 
monochromes. This requires just one little restric- 
tion or reserve. They are quite as delicate, and they 
are not less truthful in all parts of the scale except the 
very lowest, but charcoal ‘cannot get quite so low 
down in the bass notes as some other kinds of draw- 
ing. Its most intense blacks are not so dark as those 
which may be easily obtained in black chalk, or in 
sepia. 

Charcoal, by its want of intense blackness, does not 
go to the lowest notes of chalk, and, therefore, to give 
it as large a scale.as possible, it is desirable that it 
should be on paper either perfectly white or very nearly 
so. Pure white papers are ‘cold, but this is remedied 
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to some extent by the fixer, which stains the paper 
slightly with a warmer tone. Pulverizers have been 
invented which throw the fixer at the drawing in a 
jet of very fine spray, as perfumes are diffused in the 
air ; but fixing in this way is seldom satisfactory until 
the operation has been per- 
formed repeatedly on the 





upon the paper without any stumping or blending 
whatever, and in this state it gives a crispness, fresh- 
ness, liveliness to the drawing which no stumped 
work can rival in those qualities. 

Lights are easily taken out with the crumb of new 
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The great merit of charcoal for sketching from 
nature is its wonderful rapidity. It hasthe advantage 
over oil and water-color of being a dry process, not 
necessitating delays for drying, which, even in the 


case of water-color, are a great hindrance in the 


presence of nature. Besides 
this, charcoal has the advan- 





same drawing, and the pul- 
verizer itself is a very deli- 
cate instrument, which re- 
quires to be kept in a state 
of perfect cleanliness, so that 
its little tubes and. orifices 
may not be clogged with 
dissolved gum-lac. It is much 
pleasanter to be entirely in- 
dependent of these inven- 
tions, and to fix the drawing 
in the old-fashioned way from 
behind, but when this is done 
the paper must be stretched 
on a frame in such a man- 





ner as to leave the back of 
the whole drawing perfectly 
accessible to the brush. As 
to the composition of the 
fixer, it is simply a very weak 
solution of gum-lac in spirits 
of wine, the color of pale 
sherry, and perfectly fluid, so 
as to enter the pores of the 
paper very easily. 

The qualities of charcoal 
are exquisite. Its pale tones 
may be of the most extreme 
refinement, delicate pure 
grays, half transparent, show- 
ing the light of the paper 
through and closely ap- 
proaching the quality of nat- 
ural cloud, as may be proved 
by the ease with which clouds 
are imitated, or at least sug- 
gested, in charcoal drawings. 
The tones become more 
opaque as they darken, but 
they have a velvety richness 
extremely valuable in many 
textures, such as dark mosses 
in landscape, and = dark 
dresses in genre. The line 
of charcoal, when wisely 
used, is a luxury to the eye ; 
it crumbles away from its 
stronger accents with so be- 
coming a transience, as if it 
did not desire to insist rude- 
ly, but soon became less pos- 
itive after every effort of as- 
sertion. Any artist who can 
model well in drawing can 
delicately and fully express 
every variety of roundness 
and projection in charcoal, 
on which account it is much 
used for studies from the 
naked figure, and the same 
reason makes it very faVor- 
able to solid, well-developed 
forms in landscape drawing. 
A great variety of textures 
may be got in charcoal which 
offers technical resources of 
various kinds according to 
the method of its application. 
On the same paper it may be 
made to adhere in such dif- 
ferent ways that the paper 
itself seems roughly grained 














in one place and smooth in 
another, though nothing be 
done to alter its own surface. 
Charcoal, in fine powder, may 
be applied with brushes like paint; it can be played 
with and altered in its character by means of different 
stumps made of elder pith, of paper, leather, etc. The 
bare fingers are excellent instruments for certain pur- 
poses, as they give the charcoal a peculiar texture of 
their own, Sometimes it is left just as it was rubbed 
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bread pinched and kneaded between the fingers into 
the form of a small pointed stump ; but it is worth 
noting that where the bread has passed the paper does 
not take charcoal afterward so well as it did before. 
Bread crumb in its natural state may be used for 
broader spaces, 


tage over all linear processes, 
such as pen-and-ink for ex- 
ample, of getting a shade at 
once, even on a broad space. 
In the hands of an artist who 
has its resources perfectly at 
command, the rapidity of 
charcoal is amazing. Many 
drawings by Lalanne, exe- 
cuted in a single sitting of 
two or three hours, seem to 
contain as much truth, and 
as sufficient a degree of finish, 
as if he had labored upon 
them for days. The truth is 
that charcoal is perfectly ac- 
commodating as to time. 
There is nothing in the pro- 
cess to hurry you, as you are 
hurried with a_ water-color 
wash that is likely to begin 
drying before you can get it 
right, and there is nothing to 
delay you as you may be de- 
layed by the slow drying of 
oil. You are not compelled, 
as in fresco, to work on some 
particular portion of your 
design ; you can take it up 
anywhere and make any part 
of it ready for going on with 
in a few minutes. You can 
efface anything that is unsat- 
isfactory with a facility un- 
known in any other kind of 
drawing that is usually prac- 
tised. Your work may be a 
succession of alterations and 
experiments which will be 
known only to yourself. It 
may be the expression of a 
sudden inspiration, or the 
slowly-developed, thoughtful 
labor of many days. You 
may give it the most truthful 
textures if you choose, or you 
may express form without 
texture, if that severe kind of 
art pleases you better. Cer- 
tainly not one of the numer- 
ous list of graphic arts is 
more convenient or accom- 
modating than this. 

As charcoal can now be 
fixed with a jet of lac solution 
in spray, it can be used on 
canvas and afterward tinted 
in oil color. Such tinted 
drawings may either be left 
with a mere suggestion of 
color or carried farther to- 
ward the full color of oil pict- 
ures. An experiment in mu- 
ral decoration by charcoal 
drawing on plaster, made 
roughly but on rather a large 
scale, convinced me that val- 
uable results might be at- 
tained in that direction with- 
out any great cost of labor ; 
but as charcoal by itself is 
cold, a large mural drawing 
in this material might be first 
fixed with spray and then 
tinted in spirit fresco. For 
picturesque landscape sub- 
jects such tinted drawings would be safer than fres- 
coes in full color; I mean that the artist would be 
less likely to fall into crudity, the great danger of 
mural painting in color. At any rate there is an en- 
couraging field for experiment in this direction. 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
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Ir is doubtful 
whether the fair de- 
votee who assists in 
the rise and progress 
of American decora- 
tive art will find any 
more fascinating em- 
ployment than wood- 
carving. Wood is 
such genuine, sympa- 





thetic 
lends itself so readily 
to graceful and sig- 
nificant forms; it is 
so integral a part of the ‘‘ House Beautiful’’ and its 
furnishings, that carving is es- 
sentially a household art. Al- 
ready marble and marbleized 
abominations are _ vanishing 
before the artistic wood man- 
tel, and houses where the 
painter and the grainer have 
done their best—and 
worst—and where the rank of- 
fence of varnish has smelt to 
heaven, finished in 
native color is 
respected, and whose natural 
grain and tone are brought 
out by finishes which do not 
conceal, but develop. The 
beauty and variety of our na- 


material ;_ it 
CARVED BOXWOOD GERMAN MEDALLION 
OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. IN 
THE SPITZER COLLECTION, 


art’s 


are 
woods whose 


now 


tive American woods is just 
beginning to be appreciated, 
and stripped of the plastering 
paints and pigments’ which 
have covered a multitude of 
sins in construction, the work 
of the cabinet-maker shows 
a new sincerity. Now, if the 
wood-carver shall enrich this 
good cabinet-work, interior 
decoration will take on a warm 
and satisfying beauty which it 
has hitherto lacked. 

This work of final decora- 
tion seems peculiarly adapted 
to women. ~ They have the ar- 
tistic feeling, the fertility of 
fancy, the patience, and, with 
exercise, the necessary strength 
to do wood-carving. That they 
can accomplish much and 
beautiful work is amply proved 
by the success of women pu- 
pils in such schools as_ the 
workshop of Mr. Henry Fry, 
of Cincinnati, and the wood- 
carving department of the Cin- 
cinnati School of Design, un- 
der the charge of Mr. Benn 
Pitman. The work of the latter 
has been so much written about 
and talked about, that it has 
doubtless done more than any other one influence in this 
country to diffuse an enthusiasm for carving. 

Any one within reach of practical instruction should 
avail himself of it. Fortunately for the growing taste 
in this direction, classes are being formed in many 
towns. It is for those who have no such opportunity 
that these papers are written, but nothing can take 
the place of the shop, and while following the instruc- 
tions here given, which will be as simple and prac- 
tical as possible, the pupil is advised to try and see 
some practical carver at work. There is scarcely a 
town where, in the absence of something better, some 


“* old country”’ carver cannot be discovered, He may 


not be plying his art—he is more likely to be helping 
build a railroad—and if he were carving, one would 
probably not wish to follow his formal theory of 
decoration. But watch him work. Especially will 
the average woman, whose previous knowledge of 
tools is limited to a pair of dull scissors, get a notion 
ot the force of edged tools, and of the lever power of 
the fore-arm, which will be a revelation to her. 

In regard to the choice ot woods, there is no need 
to go far afield. Many of our native woods carve 
well. Fashions change. In the studio of Mr. Fry, a 
recent visitor says, ‘‘ Everything seems to be in 
mahogany.’’ A few years ago, almost everything 
would have been in black walnut. 
tifully. Cherry, warm-blooded, and fine of grain, 
carves excellently. Ash is too coarse to be 
available, except for surface work in incised lines, 
Soft pine wood tempts 


Oak models beau- 
very 


which may be made effective. 





CARVED WALNUT 


BELLOWS, 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY ITALIAN WORK, IN THE SPITZER COLLECTION, 
the beginner left to himself, but its very softness is a 
snare ; it will not hold its own under the modelling 
tool. 

‘* I have some beautiful panels of bird’s-eye maple, 
taken from an old-fashioned bedstead. Will they 
be pretty carved ?’’ asks a pupil. Perhaps so, but 
wood so decorative in itself had better be reserved for 
those plain panels which must be introduced in carv- 
ing to rest the eye from following lines of ornament. 
On the whole, there is no better or more satisfactory 
material for a beginner than a panel of black walnut. 
For a first lesson take a panel of well-seasoned inch 
walnut, from one to two feet long, and about ten 
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inches wide. Get smooth wood, of fine, even grain, not 
to add the total depravity of to the 
other initiatory perplexities of carving, and have a 
carpenter dress it on both sides. 


“‘cross-grain”’ 


One should have a 
carving bench, which should be very solidly made, 
thirty-four inches high, and twenty-four inches wide, 
and four and one-half feet long. This is a convenient 
size, though these dimensions are not arbitrary, and 
may be modified to suit the various conditions of 
But 


have a 


amateur work. the bench must be very solid, 


and should shelf or drawer underneath 


tor 
tools. Another good way to keep tools is to slip them 
through little strips of leather tacked against the wall 
back of the bench. <A wooden vise, as on a carpen- 
ter’s bench, is very useful, though it may be dis- 
pensed with. Of course carving may be done by 
clamping the work to an ordinary table, but it will be 
found fatiguing, being too high for sitting, and too 


And _ the 


pupil who fairly gets to carving 


low for standing. 
will find himself standing much 
of the time in order to secure 
greater freedom of motion with 
the 


bring one to the height of the 


arms. A high stool, to 
bench when sitting should be 


provided. The work must be 
firmly fastened to the bench ; 
wooden hand-screws, such as 
used by carpenters, are good. 
More easily managed, and just 
as serviceable, since, no matter 
how large a piece of furniture 
may be attempted, only one 
piece of wood is carved at a 
time, are the ordinary iron 
carriage clamps, which can be 
hardware 


proc ured at any 


store, at a cost of filty to sev- 
enty-five cents. It is better to 
get two of these, as one will 
sometimes need two in work- 


ing on a long panel; get 
clamps that will take in not 
less than four inches of wood, 
bench 


to include thickness of 


and of working panel, and get 


the ‘‘ adjustable’ screw, which 
will fit itself to and hold a 
curved surface. 

For tools it is best to go at 


once to the headquarters of ex- 
the Addis 


carving tools, of English make. 


cellence, and get 


They are more expensive than 


some advertised 


sé 


seductively 
sets of — but they are the 
only ones which will be per- 
fectly satisfactory and equal to 
any artistic and mechanical 
emergency. 

With the following fourteen 
cutting tools (which have been 
the 


whole number, and, weighed 


carefuly selected from 

in the balance of daily use) 

have not been found wanting, 
all the work may be accomplished which the amateur 
wood-carver will be likely to attempt: One chisel, 
No. 1, half an inch wide ; three bevel chisels, No. 2, 
one-eighth, one-fourth, and five-eighths inches wide ; 
eight gouges, one No. 3, three-fourths of an inch 
wide ; two No. 4, one-eighth and one-fourth inches ; 
two No. 5, three-sixteenths and three-eighths inches ; 
one No. 6, five-eighths of an inch; one No. 7, one- 
fourth of an inch; one No. 8, three-sixteenths of an 
inch; a veiner, or lining tool, and a parting or V 
tool. The other tools needed are a mallet, a steel 
straight edge, a pair of compasses which can be firmly 


set in place, and a bevel which can be adjusted at 
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any angle for laying off conventional designs. The 
last tool may be dispensed with, if necessary, as the 
work can be done with careful measuring with the 
compasses and straight edge. If one does not finda 
mallet in stock, get one turned, of hard wood, lignum 
vite is best, 
and do not let 


opalescent glass, the color being supplied by small 


jewels that relieve the white, but take no important 


The beams are of oak, 


part in the ornamentation. 
inlaid with a double Greek fret in mother-of-pearl, 
which ornaments without taking away from their 
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work in golden bronze. This head is surrounded 
with a laurel wreath in relief, and inlaid with green 
serpentine. On each side are cupids holding quivers 
and fluttering ribbons, these and their wings being 
inlaid with pearl. Directly over the door is a narrow 

panel, on 


which are 








the turnergive 
you a minia- 
ture croquet 
mallet, which 
you must al- 
ways hold in 
a certain posi- 


clasped hands 
and olive 


branches with 








other insignia 








tion. The 
ideal carving 
mallet is al- 
most theshape 
of a_ potato 
masher; no 
matter how 
you hold it, 
you cannot 
help hitting 


the tool with 
its full force ; 


reproduced in 
ivory and iri- 
descent met- 
Flanking 


als. 


this are two 
larger panels, 
on one ot 
which is the 
legend ‘* Hos- 
pitalitas,”’ and 
on the other 
** Amicitia, *' 
in ivory letters 
against a 
background of 





it is like a 

ferry-boat, it 

does not care 

which way it goes. The above will be found a very 
complete outfit. If it is too expensive, some of the 
articles may be omitted, and added afterward when- 
ever the carver finds it convenient. 

CALISTA HALSEY PATCHIN, 


CEILING PANEL IN 


THE CORNELIUS VANDERBILT HOUSE. 


DECORATIONS OF THE DINING-ROOM, WATER-COLOR 
ROOM, AND SMOKING ROOM. 


THE decorations of the house of Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt have created a wide-spread interest, which 
is both genuine and creditable, and yet they are most 
imperfectly understood by the public. The accumu- 
lation of great wealth has rendered it possible to un- 
dertake, on a scale hitherto unattempted, certain dec- 
orative works, which must be considered to some de- 
gree experimental. The result of an experiment of such 
importance is by no means confined to the satisfaction 
which a man may get out of his own surroundings, 
but bears certain relations to art in general, and to 
American art in particular, of which we have the 
right to take cognizance. 

The suite of rooms in Mr. 
including the dining-room, water-color room, and 
smoking room, is the most important example of 
decorative work yet attempted in this country, in 
respect both to the scale on which it is employed and 
to its artistic intentions. The dining-room, the first 
of the suite, is separated from Fifty-seventh Street by 
a small conservatory, through which the only horizon- 
tal light is admitted, since the room will also serve 
as a picture gallery. It measures forty-five by twenty- 
three feet, dimensions that would render it noble in 
size if the ceiling were higher, but this is perceptibly 
lowered since the panels were putin place. It is at 
once seen that additional height might have been 
safely allowed, and, since there are no rooms above, 
there is no reason why this apartment should not 
have had the necessary height. The side walls are 
wainscoted in panelled oak to a moderate height, 
and the remaining surface is covered with brown 
embossed leather, which will serve as the background 
for the paintings. The large fireplace is panelled ia 
oak to the ceiling, and these panels are inlaid with a 
delicate mother-of-pearl ornament which runs through 
them like a thread of color enlivening their sombre- 


Vanderbilt’s house, 


ness. 

The ceiling requires more detailed mention, since it 
is the most ambitious decorative work which has yet 
been attempted here, and is only paralleled in mag- 
nificence and in the luxuriousness of its material, by 
the decorative work of the fifteenth century, with 
which it agrees in kind. It is coffered and divided 
into twenty panels, six of these being filled with glass. 
This glass is not as interesting as much of Mr. 
La Farge’s glass, owing chiefly to the necessity of ad- 
mitting as much white light as possible for the pictures. 
The design is simple, and in great part made up of 





THE CORNELIUS VANDERBILT HOUSE. BY 


massiveness. The color, in fact, although this doubt- 
less was not considered in the intention, assists in 
relieving that feeling of heaviness in the ceiling which, 
since the panels are in place, results from insufficient 


height. 








THE CORNELIUS VAN- 
AND ST. GAUDENS, 


PANEL IN 
DERBILT HOUSE, BY LA FARGE 


**CERES.’’ CEILING 


Of the fourteen remaining panels the four at the 
corners repeat the same design. All the panels are 
of mahogany, carved, inlaid, and overlaid, as the 
design and On the corner 
panels is the head of Apollo, the sun god, in repoussé 


color scheme require. 


JOHN LA FARGE, 


green marble, 
and surround- 
ed by carved 
heads, vine leaves, and flowers in different alloys and 
mother-of-pearl. 

The series opposite has for its centre panel the date 
of erection in slender curving Roman numerals in 
ivory, above a delicately inlaid ornament of pearl, and 
between wreaths in relief inlaid with serpentine and 
bearing berries of ivory and coral. The two panels 
which flank this are medizval designs, enlarged from 
an old ivory carving preserved at Sens, France. 
These represent the Sun and Moon by designs that 
The 
panel representing the Sun, for example, has a small 


are quaint and interesting rather than beautiful. 


figure of a woman seated on the bottom of the sea ; 
above her are the waves, simulated by curving inlays 
of mother-of-pearl, and Neptune in his chariot of 
the the land 


carrying These 


small 
add 


greatly to the color of the room, owing to the varied 


ivory ; upper part shows with 


figures flower pots. panels 
tints of metal and ivory and pearl which are used in 
making them. 

The four figure panels—Ceres, Pomona, Bacchus, 
and Actwon 
have been executed from models made by Mr. St 
Mr. St. 


Gaudens, who has done so much that is enjoyable, 


which are placed in pairs at the ends, 


Gaudens, atter the designs of Mr. La Farge. 


has achieved nothing more delightful than these 
panels. The Ceres is somewhat unusual in treat- 


ment, and the others have the impress not only of 
individuality, but of an individuality in which frank- 
ness and freedom, delicacy and restraint, are happily 
blended. Technically, it is scarcely 
speak of Mr. St. Gaudens’s work; the figures tell 
their own story, although in reproduction in marble 
the 
Ceres the figure, draped to the feet, is crowned and 


necessary io 


something of the modelling has been lost. In 
holds a basket of fruit. The drapery and flesh are in 
Sienna marble (which is used in all the figures for the 
flesh), hollywood and mahogany, and the fruit in 
marble and the metallic alloys which play so im- 
portant a part in this ceiling. The Bacchus is a 
charming conception—a lithe-limbed youth, with a 
scanty mantle, holding in his hand a beaker, while 
the other rests on the sturdy vine beside him, whose 
branches fall on the other side and wreath his head. 
The processes by which all these panels are brought 
out are novel and interesting, and involve many diffi- 
culties and much expense. ‘The figures are first cut 
in the wood and overlaid, allowance being made for 
the prominence of the wood when it makes part of the 
drapery, as it does in the Bacchus. The flesh, and 
this figure is in great measure nude, is of Sienna 
marble, which furnishes admirable, warm flesh tones. 
The vine is in dull green bronze, one of those alloys 
special to this ceiling, in which Mr. La Farge has 
experimented at such cost of labor and time. 

The most beautiful of the panels, not only in line 
not 
only new as a type, but it has a classic breadth. She 
bends backward, one hand pressing down a branch, 
the other holding a knife in readiness. The tension 


and action, but in color, is the Pomona. It is 
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of the figure is finely rendered, and tae lines are full 
of grace and beauty. The face and limbs are in 
Sienna marble. A fine piece of drapery passes over 
the left shoulder across her body, where it is girded 
in, and falls behind to her feet. This drapery is in the 
lighter toned mahogany and the creamy white holly- 
wood which, with the marble, makes a delightful 
blending of tints into the dark mahogany back- 
ground. More vivid color accents this in the gleam- 
ing knife of pearl, and the green foliage with fruit in 
the orange tones of burnished bronze. No other of 
the panels so fully represents the charm of Mr. St. 
Gaudens’s work and Mr. La Large’s teeling for 
color, and it is an enviable fortune not only to pos- 
sess it, but even to have seen it. The Actzon, by 
which name as well as another the hunter of the 
fourth panel may be christened, is a bearded man 
with a short tunic and a fine piece of flying drapery. 
In one hand he holds his quiver, in the other a brace 
of game. There is much fine work on this panel, 
delicate carvings, and inlays bringing out the game 
and lesser details. 

The panels are each surrounded with wreaths of 
hammered bronze in dull iridescent tones. And this 
border in turn is framed in a heavy egg-and-tongue 
moulding of old oak which leads up to the oak beams. 
It was of course intended to include all these panels 
in a general color scheme. To do this, as has been 
intimated, resources before untried have been called 
upon, and a great number of colors and tints produced 
in one material or another. Admirable as are the 
panels in themselves, how far they would unite when 
brought together has been a matter of conjecture. 
To reconcile these possible inequalities of tone various 
means have been suggested. Happily, now that the 
ceiling is in place, there seems to be no occasion for 
alarm on this score. There are slight differences 
certainly, but only those that time will speedily cor- 
rect, and, as against prevailing statements, it may be 
added that, nothing having been done to this end, 
nothing will be done. 

From the dining-room, through the doorway in 
which hangs the resplendent curtain that relates the 
adventures of the wanderer AEneas at Carthage, the 
visitor enters the water-color room. This is, in fact, 
by its architecture and position, a corridor, connect- 
ing the dining-room and the smoking-room. The 
proportions here are even more disappointing than in 
the dining-room, neither the length nor the height 
being in proper relations to the breadth. The arch- 
itecture is Italian, with a central vault and two 
arcades. Originally the intention was to have but 
one arcade and that wider, but for some reason or 
another the plan was abandoned. There are three 
arches resting on square pillars of Sienna marble 
which are not as well toned as they should be. The 
floor is in small marble mosaics. The side-walls are 
hung with light yellow velours having brown in its 
tone. This is covered with an old Venetian design in 
couchings of gold, and the play of light in the pile, 
with the gleam of the gold, makes a delightfully vary- 
ing surface. 

In the large central vault is a long glass panel, 
like those in the dining-room, designed chiefly to 
furnish the light for the water-color paintings below. 
Where the two end arches meet the wall are two large 
semi-circles filled with paintings. On one end is 
Venus in a boat, drawn through the sedgy water by 
little loves, steering and pullmg with mimic strength. 
On the other is an allegorical representation of Dawn, 
drawn in her chariot by two prancing horses, with 
loves running alongside. The architectural divisions 
of the central vault are four T panels and four F 
panels where they meet the end walls, and some 
smaller divisions, the latter being filled with orna- 
mental scroll work on a gold ground. The larger 
panels contain paintings representing the seasons and 
four of the senses. This series of lovely types is as 
unhackneyed as it is charming. ‘‘ Spring’ is a beau- 
tiful girl holding on her outstretched hand a love 
whom she regards with a tender yearning. ‘* Sum- 
mer’ is a riper figure holding a child in her arms, 
‘*Autumn”’ carries a basket of rosy fruits while 
loves watch her from a garden wall. ‘‘ Winter’ isa 
maiden with loves, warming her hands over a brazier 
of coals set on a pedestal. ‘‘ Hearing,” which is one 
of the larger T panels, is a young girl playing a violin 
under spring blossoms with loves listening. ‘‘ Sight’’ 
is a young girl reading while loves hold her scroll. 


As ‘‘ Taste’’ amaiden bends over a fcuntain, sities 
a cup, with loves in attendance. The most graceful 
of all in conception and composition is ‘‘ Smell,’’ a 
figure not unlike that of Pomona in the ceiling in 
action. The girl has the same attitude, but draws 
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PANEL DESIGN, ATTRIBUTED TO CLODION, 


forward a sweet-scented blossom growing on a vine 
which sweeps across her body and makes its only 
drapery. 

It is impossible to describe the color of these 
paintings in detail. The key-note is struck in the 
yellow tones of the marble and wall hangings, and 





BRONZE MOORISH LAMP (ABOUT 7 FEET HIGH). 


FORMERLY IN THE MOSQUE OF THE ALHAMBRA, NOW IN THE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL MUSEUM, MADRID, 


a warmer, brighter, more varied tone is given in the 
ceiling, mingled with the reds, blues, and greens of 
the draperies and foliage in soft harmonizing tints. 
As may be conceived, Mr. La Farge has net done all 
this work himself, but it has been done under his 
direction, and it may be safely predicted that not- 


withstanding the canvases are not yet in sein, they 
will justify the reputation he holds. 

To return to the ceiling in the arcades, there are 
six tympana made by the smaller arches meeting the 
perpendicular. These it was originally intended to 
fill with some of the lovely female figures in which 
mythology abounds — Flora, Proserpina, Europa, 
Daphne—but this intention has been abandoned, 
owing to lack of time, and Flora and Proserpina are 
the only two given. These are half lengths. The 
other semi-circles are treated conventionally with 
flowers, fruits, and ornamental borders. These are 
done in wax paint to prevent cracking, and are 
inclosed in gilt mouldings that are somewhat too 
cheaply glowing for the soft tones of the painting. 

The last room of the suite is the smoking room, a 
small octagonal apartment, Moresque in style, and 
decorated under the direction of the architect, Mr. 
Post. The room has a domed ceiling with the orna- 
ment modelled in composition and colored by hand 
in iridescent metallic tints, among which blue largely 
predominates. This meets the wall, which is panelled 
in mosaics of opalescent blue glass tiles, set in a 
geometrical design. These tiles are a little cold in 
tone, and not as pleasing as the greenish blue glass 
that fills the little high square window, the only 
window in the room. This coldness of tone, how- 
ever, is mitigated by the gorgeous wrought brass 
chandelier brought from the East by Mr. Lockwood 
de Forrest, in which the lights, in the form of antique 
patere, swing at the ends of curious brass chains 
hung outside the central ornament. The only other 
ornamentation of the room is in the Moorish fireplace 
with its carved and indented arch. 

Mary GAY HUMPHREYS. 


HINTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 





THE general scheme of decoration for the drawing- 
room should, above all, be bright and cheerful, and 
everything stiff and formal should be excluded. , As it 
is in this room that the ladies of the house will spend 
the greater portion of their time, we should be espe- 
cially careful in its decoration so as to produce a good 
effect upon their feelings and tempers. In houses 
near a large town it will be best to avoid using velvet 
or silk for dados, or hanging of damask or tapestry 
for the walls, as they would become so soon shabby 
from the dust and dirt continually settling upon 
them. The ladies, of course, are strongly in favor of 
this mode of decoration, but even they would see the 
necessity for avoiding it when they considered the 
trouble it would be to keep clean. A dado is, per- 
haps, hardly as suitable for a drawing-room as a din- 
ing-room, since there is generally more furniture 
standing against the walls, such as book-case cabinets, 
and the like, and the dado mould, or chair rail, often 
cuts these very awkwardly, besides, a good piece of 
furniture always looks best when the ground behind it 
is unbroken. 

A better treatment for the walls could hardly be 
suggested than to hang a really good paper for two 
thirds of their height, one that will look bright, cheer- 
ful, and interesting, with or without pictures. The 
trieze above can be treated in various ways. It may 
have a frieze paper harmonizing with that below— 
there are designs, nowadays, by the best manufactur- 
ers, to suit their wall papers—or ornamental canvas 
plaster may be applied to the walls, and colored after 
the manner of Wedgwood ware ; or figures, foliage, 
and animals may be painted on the frieze, either in oil 
or distemper. 

The wood-work may be painted either to harmonize 
or contrast with the walls; it their general tone is 
light the wood-work may be either white, cream-color, 
or warm gray ; it the paper and trieze are rich in col- 
oring, the wood-work may be painted a dead black, re- 
lieved by picking out the moulds in gold, or the door 
panels may be entirely covered with gold leaf, asa 
ground for painted decoration. The ceiling and cor- 
nice may be treated somewhat similar to the dining- 
room. 

The floor margins may be varnished or painted in 
the usual way, or, what is better, the floor may be cov- 
ered with thin parquetry, secured to a canvas back, or 
it may be used only as a margin, and the carpet in the 
centre would equalize the difference of level. 














LESSONS IN MURAL DECORATION. 


I, 

For decorative purposes the choice of media lies 
virtually between oil and tempera. Both are cheap, 
facile in application, needing but very simple pre- 
paratory grounding, admit a number of 
pigments than other vehicles, and can be used upon 
any surface at pleasure. 
ceptional surface like fresco, encaustic, and stereo- 


greater 
They neither require ex- 
chrome, nor is there any limit to the amount of work 


Also 
they are free from the necessity of fixing 


which may be executed in a day. 


as in water-glass, or fusing by heat as 
encaustic, yielding, as they may be said 
to do, both to these and also to fresco in 
the point of absolute permanency ; yet 
as, under properly favorable conditions, 
a duration of two or three hundred years 
may safely be expected for both oil and 
distemper, they cannot be said to be 
dangerous or fugitive vehicles. **‘ Under 
properly favorable circumstances’’—that 
is, that the situati »n be reasonably dry, 
the edifice sufficiently drained and ven- 
tilated, and the stone or plaster surface free from 
damp. If these be not secured, no medium can be 
expected to behave in a satisfactory manner. 

The respective merits, however, of tempera and oil 
are opposed ; the former being best able to cope 
with the natural dampness of stone or plaster, i.e, 
internal damp, the latter possessing most power 
against the damp proceeding from without. The 
reason of this appears to be as follows: Stone is ina 
greater or lesser degree of an essentially damp and 
cold nature—the minute pores and holes which per- 
meate its sub- 
stance form 
so many little 
spiracles or 
breathing 
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thinness of the aqueous vehicle prevents the stone 
pores being stopped up, and allows the passage of air 
freely, thus causing no internal warfare, while on the 
other hand, that very tenuity of body affords little or 
no protection against the attack of damp trom with- 
out. 

Added to this, it may be said that the nature of the 
size employed, being animal, must after a time suffer 
Still, under 
ordinary circumstances, the time required to effect 


decay and liberate the imprisoned color. 


these destructive changes is so extended, that with 





DECORATION, 


DESIGN FOR SGRAFFITO 
proper precautions the amateur may regard both his 
distemper and oil vehicles as quite sufficient for his 
purposes, sparing himself much trouble about the 
various mixtures—nostrums which from time to time 
arise, In two respects the balance will be in favor 
of distemper, as it possesses the property of drying 
both flat, i.e., unshining, and quick, the former of 
which is essential, the latter always desirable in dec- 
oration. 

For the preparation of walls for commencing the 
buildir the first 


church or other 


decoration of a ig, 





places, which 
give 
to the damp 


passage 


to rise to the 
surface. Al- 
though by 
careful choice 
of stone, by 
proper _pre- 





cautions in 
building, 
draining, and 
ventilation, a 
stone wall 
may 
be 

sufficiently > 
serviceable \ 


always 
rendered 


for decorative ’, 
yet 
certain 


purposes, 
to a 
degree damp | 
must 
exist. 
when succes- 
sive coats of 
oil-paint have 
been applied 
to the inner 
surface of a 
stone or plas- 
ter wall, a li- 
quid has been 


always / 
Now | 








used _repug- 
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trary to the 


nature of the internal damp. The air-holes are stopped 
up, and as the stone still desires to breathe through, 
a battle ensues between the water and the oil, which 
after a time ends in the latter being pushed off trom 
within, and detached in minute scales or powder. 
Hence the defect of an oily vehicle against internal 
damp. At the same time as each grain and particle 
of color is ‘* locked up’’ in the stout body of oil, it is 
effectually preserved against external damp, which 
cannot push or drive it into the wall, and hence glides 
off from its surface harmlessly. 
Now in tempera the reverse holds good. The 
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PEN SKETCH BY LEON Y. ESCOSURA. 


THE DUC DE GUISE, 


FORMERLY 


THE RESIDENCE OF 


thing to be done is to have some competent opinion 
as to the fitness of the walls, plaster, and stone-work 
for receiving color. To this end it will be best to 
take the advice of some builder, who, on knowing the 
nature of the soil, materials employed, drainage, and 
the time which has elapsed since building, can give a 
sufficient decision as to the safety or danger of color- 
ing. As a general rule, however, it may be observed 
that ashlar walls, being composed of free stones as 
they come from the quarry, are likely to be bad, as 
the dampness of the atmosphere condensing on the 
wall in warm weather makes them wet. Nor are 
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rubble walls any better. Perhaps brick, well plas- 
the 


whether stone or plaster be used, some period should 


tered, is best surface attainable for all cases ; 
be allowed to elapse between building and decoration” 

in plaster more particularly, as the kinds vary much, 
Parian requiring only three or four days, mastic (which 
is used in oil) taking a fortnight or more, while the 
ordinary plaster should not be touched for six or 
eight weeks. 

To prepare a brick surface unplastered for decora- 
tion melt down a sufficient quantity of size in a sauce 
pan or earthen pot, and add twice its 
bulk of water. 
down, brush them well with this solu- 


Having dusted the walls 


tion, using a large spreading brush, 
and taking care to cover the ground 
well. 

This will be sufficient preparation 


both for oil and tempera, when the brick- 
work is to be retained as a ground. In 
the same way, stone may be prepared 
for coloring, the delicate varied natural 
white of the stone being infinitely pref- 
erable to any white ground in distemper 
or oil. 

To prepare stone for coloring and gilding in oil, 
a ground, melt in clean 


retaining it as a pipkin or 


paint-pot one ounce of virgin white wax, adding 


sufficient turpentine to reduce it to the consistency of 
ad libitum, to 
little 


milk ; add to this French oii varnish 


make your wash flow easily, and a sacrum 


(prepared sugar of lead) to cause it to dry flat. 


Apply 


warm with a large brush. This will very slightly 
darken the tint of the stone, and will form a good 
ground for painting in oil. 

When it is wished to color a wall in tempera, not 
retaining the 
plaster ot 
stone as l 
ground, — the 
following or- 


der must be 


observed: 


lirst mend 
any broken 
parts with a 
mixture ot 
putty and 
plaster ot 
Paris neatly 


put on with a 
spatula or 
palette - knife, 
and smootned 
Then 


brush over the 


down. 
walls with a 
size 
ed ot 


pound of good 


( ompos- 


one 


glue dissolved 
in one gallon 
ot hot water, 
thickened 


with some red 


lead, or else 
with size as 
described be- 


fore. Give this 
sufficient time 





to dry. Now 
proceed to 
make your 


ground color, 


which we will 


ARTIST TO N. SARONY. 


suppose to be 
what is usual- 
ly called vellum tint, as follows : 

In a large double-sized paint-pot put three pounds 
of gilder’s whiting, cover it with water, and let it be 
until it is perfectly broken up and saturated, and the 
effervescence has subsided. Then pour off the water 
and stir with a thick stick, until the mass has attained 
the consistency of dough. Melt some size not diluted, 
and pour upon the whiting, stirring up well, and then 
Let this 
stand several days in a cool place until it is formed 


straining while warm to free from impurities. 


into a weak, trembling jelly, so as to be worked with 


ease with a stiff brush. Before the size is added, it 
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may be stained to any tint which is desired by the 
addition of the proper color, ground in water. It 
should be observed that all colors in distemper dry 
lighter than when first applied, so that the only way 
to secure the requisite tint is to make experiments 
upon a piece of paper or card until the proper tint is 
reached. The color must then be applied to the 
walls in its cold and jellied state. 

For this purpose, use a large hog’s-hair brush, 
and work with decision and freedom, taking care 
not to retouch any portion of the work, but to 
cover the ground well as you proceed. The wall 
should be divided by your eye into squares, ad- 
vancing from one to another in regular succes- 
sion, and, of course, beginning from above. Un- 
less tor some special purpose, your ground should 
never be pure white, but be stained, however 
little, with black, blue, ochre or chrome yellow 
to take off the raw appearance ; where a colored 
ground is needed, proceed in the same way as 
above described, commencing with the larger or 
smaller quantity of whiting, and tempering it in 
the color to the degree required. 

To prepare walls in oil, first give a coat of 
glue size as in tempera. Follow this up with 
two or three thin coats of boiled linseed oil, 
with some red lead and litharge added. This 
must be applied to the wall quite warm to prevent 
its scaling off. After this, the wall should be well 
rubbed ‘down with glass and sandpaper, and dusted 
if a very fair finish is required. For the second 
coat in vellum tint, grind white lead in equal parts 
of raw linseed oi] and turpentine, adding some 
litharge as dryers, Heighten your color to the tint 
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desired with ochre or raw sienna, and apply with a 
large soft hog’s hair brush. The third coat will be 
made and applied in the same way. In two or three 
days the third coat will be ready to receive what is 
technically called its flatting, which should be put on 
before the last coat of oil paint has dried quite hard, 





as otherwise it will look uneven and streaky. For 
vellum tint, white lead, tinged with ochre, etc., to the 
desired tint, should be ground in spirits of turpentine 
and a little oil and dryers until quite thick and viscid. 
It may then be strained through a coarse cloth and 
thinned to the necessary degree, taking care to match 
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‘THE WEDDING.’" FROM AN ANTIQUE CAMEO. 


the tint from any remnant of the last coat of oil. In 
applying it, observe the following directions: If the 
wall or surface to be flatted be too high to be washed 
conveniently, a smati scaffold should be fixed along it 
so that any one standing upon it can reach with ease 
to the top. Having the color properly prepared, and 
using a large soft spreading brush, commence at the 


bottom and work upward to the scaffold, taking 
about a foot or a foot and a half at a time, then cross 
your work horizontally and finish by ‘‘ laying off’’ your 


work from the bottom upward, and then from the 
top downward. As you finish each strip or portion 
of your work, some one on the scaffold. must com- 








mence where you left off and carry the work upward, 
observing exactly the same directions, so that the two 
workers may tollow each other up and gradually 
complete the work. 
All oil colors for use in decoration should dry flat 
and unshining. For this purpose various substances 
called technically *’ dryers’’ require to be mixed 
with them, care being taken not to mix too much, 
as this exactly defeats the desired end. The prin- 
cipal dryers are the acetate or sugar of lead, 
litharge, sulphate of zinc or white vitriol, and 
japanner’s gold size, which is really oil boiled 
upon litharge. The amateur should observe that 
some of these diyers act injuriously upon certain 
colors—for instance, oxides of lead upon such 
light and tender colors as lake, etc.—and also 
that a mixture of two dryers, as sugar of lead 
and vitriol, although sometimes recommended, is 
bad for chemical reasons. The colors should be 
ground in oil, the necessary amount of dryers 
added, and then the mass thinned with turpen- 
tine to the consistency required. 

The amateur should take great care always to 
clean the stone after any color has been ground 
by rubbing, with a cloth and fine sand, and after- 
ward wiping down with turpentine. Brushes and 
pencils in oil should also be cleaned after use, 

first in turpentine and then afterward in warm water, 
and soap. They should be well wiped and then placed 
on a sloping board, one end resting in cold water, 
which will keep them supple. It should be observed, 
however, that the pencil must not on any account rest 
on its point, as this invariably ruins it. Large tools, 
after washing, are best left to soak in cold water. 





IN MODERN RENAISSANCE STYLE. 


In distemper, it is as well to have a large pot of 
whiting prepared as before described, and then to 


temper with it the other colors, red, blues, greens, 
etc., until the desired tint is reached. [A list of 
permanent colors and combinations will be given in 
the next number of this magazine.]_ T, GOODWIN, 
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HINTS TO CHINA PAINTERS. 
XI.—LESSONS TO BE DERIVED FROM JAPANESE ART, 


HE treasures of Japanese 
art, which during the 
last 
been 


five years have 


brought within 
the reach of all people 
of artistic tastes, have 
produced a_ profound 
impression. Their ex- 
cellence, in a decora- 
tive point of view, is 


everywhere recogniz- 





ed, and the study of 
these specimens of an original style of art has resulted 
in a desire to imitate them. It is not in this way, 
however, that good can be derived from the study of 
Japanese art. The reflex action of all such imitative 
work is injurious to the copyist who, in proportion to 
his indulgence in it, loses the power of vigorous, 
original production. Besides, Japanese art cannot be 
truly copied ; the spirit of the original will necessarily 
be lacking. It is like trying to copy a sketch by 
some great 
this sketch, which seems so lightly and carelessly 


master of drawing. It looks easy, yet 


done, is the expression of years of hard study added 
to great natural ability, and is in itself the very 
that art. 
Those who attempt to copy Japanese art commit the 


highest exercise of art which conceals 
same mistake the beginner would be guilty of, who 
should attempt to copy the sketches of a master. 
The simple design of the Japanese artist is the ex 
pression of much careful study as well as natural 
taste and love for his work, which together produce 
a result that is inimitable. The greatest benefit can, 
however, be derived from the study and application of 


work 


Good service in the cause of decorative art would be 


the principles upon which his is produced. 


rendered by one who, with sufficient knowledge of the 





JAPANESQUE DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE. 


BY M. LOUISE MCLAUGHLIN, 


subject, would trace the causes which have produced 
such a unique school of art, and formulate the prin- 
ciples which underlie its expression. Enough can be 
seen from a superficial study of the methods of these 
artists to furnish a lesson of great value to decorators, 
The chief source of inspiration is found to come from 
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a loving and observant study of nature, and in certain 
directions the evidence of this study is very apparent. 
In the sense of beauty of the human figure, and also 
in the expression of emotion aside from the humorous 
and grotesque, the Japanese are lacking ; but in the 
lower orders of natural forms their knowledge, as well 
as the skill displayed in their portrayal, is 

While merely 
gestive, and never exceeding the proper 


marvellously exact. sug- 


limits of decorative art, their designs ex- 


hibit a consummate knowledge of the prin- 


ciples under which nature's eftects are 


produced. They follow the methods of 


nature in obtaining diversity, while adher- 


ing to 
to make the two sides of at ing alike, but 
dislike of 


sameness and repetition, while at the same 


methodical rules. They do not try 


everywhere show an_ inherent 
time retaining the proper balance and pro- 
portion of the parts of the design. In this 
they adopt the principles everywhere dis- 
played in natural forms. For instance, 
among plants there is a certain law of de- 
velopment. The leaves upon the stem are 
produced at regular intervals, and spring 
from it ata certain angle, according to a 
given arrangement peculiar to the particu 


lar kind of The the 
the the 


plant. number of 


petals, stamens, pistils and the 
divisions of the calyx correspond in each 
flower, and the flower buds are produced 
from the axils of the leaves, or according 
to a certain arrangement upon the end of 
the branch. In spite of this methodical 
order, however, nature, like the true artist, 
is an adept in the concealment of art, and 
one would never discover the plan of this 
the 


observation. By 


without the 
the 


the whole, a little variation of the shape of a leaf 


disposal of parts most 


careful massing of 

here, the appearance of a tiny bract upon the stem 
there, and then from the beauti 
ful changing tones of color run- 
ning through all, the charm of 
nature is produced. The Japan 
ese artist has noted these vari- 


ous facts in nature, and cun- 


ningly makes use of them. His 
flowers, while treated with the 
greatest freedom of convention- 
ality, still adhere to the plan of 
growth peculiar to the particu- 
lar plant represented, 

A valuable lesson can also 
be derived from the painstaking 
‘care of the Japanese artist, who 
lovingly works upon the article 
he is decarating, sparing no 
pains to make it beautiful, not 
only upon the outside, but in 
parts that wil! scarcely be no- 
ticed—upon the ends, the under 
side, even upon the inside of a 
box. It be denied that 
this spirit, in which the artist 


cannot 


worked with infinite pains and 
with no thought of sordid gain, 
is passing away with the in- 
creased demand for these wares, 
brought about by the opening 
of Japan to commerce with Eu- 
ropeans. Few artists can with- 
stand the temptation to over- 
production induced by an_in- 
ordinate demand for their work, and when the de- 
sire of gain invades the mind of the artist the spirit 
in which only good work can be produced disap- 
pears. The Japanese have not remained invulner- 
able to this temptation, and they, while trying to 
adopt the forms of European civilization with in- 








credible rapidity, are inclined in matters of art also, to 
leave their own better methods, and copy the vitiated 
specimens of art produced by the people whose man- 
ners and customs they admire. It is a melancholy 
fact that thus one of the most original schools of art 


that the world has ever seen is fast becoming deteri- 














JAPANESOUT 


DESIGN FOR A VASE, 


AUGHLIN 


orated. While yet we can see carlier and purer 
specimens of this art, we should not fail to profit by 
the lessons tu be derived from it. 

The technical skill, as well as the taste for color, 
which seems to be a natural inheritance of these 
people, is difficult to emulate, but the study of natur 
revealed in the work of the Japanese artists should 
furnish a model for our designers. It is only upon 


such study and by the application of such principles 


that a vigorous and original school of decorative art 
can be founded. This is what we in America need 
more than anything else. The atrocities in design 
that we see every day would not he pe rpetrated if 


decorative artists respected their work enough to 


make it a matter of serious study, and sought for 
inspiration at the only source from which it is to be 
derived, the open book of nature 

XII. —COLORING OF THE JAPANESQUE DESIGNS 
The 


ware, or if 


ground of the vase can be left the color of the 
white, can be tinted a light cream color 
The ground of the panel is dead gold. The swallows 
should be..painted with black, brown and_ gray, the 
breast white, shaded with black mixed with a littl 


blue to make the with a band of bluish gray at 
the throat. 


of the wings. 


gray, 


Gray shaded to black on the under side 
Brown and black in the other parts 
The design of conventionalized Japan quince on the 
brown in 


body of the vase may be painted with red 


several tones for the flowers, orange for the stamens, 


the leaves with brown and the stems brown 


and black. The whole may be outlined with a dark 
shade of The panel 


should be outlined with black. 


green 


brown green or with gold. 
The plaque design of conventionalized hawthorn 

can be painted solidly with red brown. The plaque 

should then be fired and afterward the design can be 

The the 

ground is to be done in fine gold lines. 

M. Louts—E MCLAUGHLIN, 


outlined with gold. pattern which forms 
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EMBROIDERY IN GOLD AND SILVER. 





EVERAL allusions have been made in these 
columns to the rapid spread of the fashion of 
gold and silver embroidery, which has of late 
almost entirely superseded the use of silk 
and crewel upon crash and other stuffs, It 
may interest the reader to know something in 
detail about the materials generally employed 
for this variety of work. Until recently, what 

’athin, smooth golden wire, 
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was called ‘‘ real” gold ‘* passing, 
was very much 
in use. But, 
owing to its 
great cost, it 
has been re- 
placed in many 
work-rooms by 
Japanese gold 
wire. Both of 
these are better 
when applied 
on the outside, 
and not drawn 
through to the 
back, although 
the better qual- 
ity of ‘ pass- 
ing” may be 
threaded in the 
needle, while 
to use Japan- 
ese gold thus 
is a misery to 
the worker, so 
often does it 
break, and so 
badly does it 
fray. 

The wires 
known under 


the generic 

name of ; M4 (i } 

‘“‘purls” are 1 € 5, iy 

named as \ ; Kis 
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“‘*yvongh,*’ 
**eheck,”’ 
‘* wire-check,” 
and ‘‘ pearl.” 
They all come 
into play in va- 
rieties of dec- 
orative em- 
broidery. The 
rough purl can 
be employed 
alone, the oth- 
ers are general- 
ly blended. 
Wire-check re- 
sembles fili- 
gree, and pearl 
is used for 
edges, and is 
sewn on witha 
single waxed 
yellow silk, 
with | slanting 
stitches which 
are lost in the 
ridges of the 
cord. Gold in- 
troduced in flat 
plates is a char- 
acteristic of 
modern  Chi- 
nese and In- 
dian work, and 
the Italians of 
to-day weave 
a cloth called 
‘‘lama d’oro,” successfully imitating this brilliant effect. 
Bullion isa heavy, hollow wire, which is cut into lengths, and 
threaded upon the needle, sometimes to form straight stitches over 
card-board and vellum, sometimes to be used as a kind of linked 
filling-in for leaves and for the folds of drapery. Flowers and 
sprays are occasionally wrought from bullion cut into short lengths 
like beads. Spangles are to be had in variety, some flat, some 
convex, some plain, some having a fringe of looped wire around 
the outer edge. Plates of gold and silver, shaped into circles, 
crescents, ovals and diamonds, plain or embossed, are employed 
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in appliqué, as also are crystals of colored glass set in gold, which 
often enrich embroidery on plush. Beads are used as adjuncts 
of embroidery ; they come in gold and silver, garnet, bronze, 
and blue. 

In working sprays of gold embroidery, a card-board filling is first 
laid down. This should be tinted yellow with water-color paint, 
as a foundation for the tint of the gold. Some of the leaves are 
worked in rough “ passing,” others in smooth “ passing.” The 
veins are formed with silk. Here and there a flower may be wrought 
in silver ‘‘ passing,” to vary the effect. For monograms the letters, 
cut from card-board, are overlaid by ‘ passing” or bullion, and 





she is advised to pursue this easy road to the eminence of em- 
broidery in gold: 

The preceding has, of course, reference to close embroidery. 
Gold thread is employed in a variety of easy and charming fash- 
ions. A table-cioth recently worked by the Crown princess of 
Germany was made of linen, having a border outlined in gar- 
net silk, relieved by gold lozenges and dots outlined with red. This 
border had a heading of a net-work of garnet silk, edged on 
either side by a line of gold thread. A square of garnet silk made 
the centre of the cloth. The fringe, of knotted linen ravelling, 
had here and there a knot of gold and garnet scattered through it, 

A pair of 
vestibule cur- 
tains, made of 
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MITRE OF BISHOP PONS OF GENEVA. (FRONT.) 


are edged with a silk cord couched around the edge. A novel 
effect in working monograms may be obtained by putting on four 
stitches with checked wire, four stitches with smooth wire alter- 
nately, the outline finished with an edging of purl. 

When all is told of the methods employed in gold embroidery, 
the novice has a world of patience to expend before she can hope 
to attain to the even finish of such work as is commonly seen in 
ecclesiastical embroidery. Fortunately, sprays and letters of gold 
may be bought already finished, to apply upon grounds of plush, and 
unless the aspirant be unusually gifted with zeal and perseverance 


cream China 
silk, had a de- 
sign of inter- 
laced rings, al- 
ternately gold 
thread and 
blue, red, and 
amber silks. 
Across the bot- 
tom a _ net- 
work of gold 





thread was 
couched in 
place by cross- 
stitches of yel- 
low silk, This 
beautiful effect 
was successful- 
ly transferred 
to a pair of 
sash window 
curtains, which 
were addition- 
ally edged with 
anarrow gold 
lace sewed on 
the hems. 


c. ¢.. mB. 


A BIBLE 
cover of green 
serge, em- 
broidered in 
crewels, has a 
border around 
the front and 
back of all the 
flowers men- 
tioned in the 
Psalms, and 
I. H. S. in the 
centre. The 
flowers are 
all in natural 
colors, the let- 
ters in gold. 


A PRETTY 
screen lately 
on exhibition 
at South Ken- 
sington was of 
dull crimson 
cloth, decorat- 
ed with outline 
work. The 
greater part of 
the screen was 
covered with 
outline dia- 
monds in tent 
stitch, repre- 
senting a trellis 
upon which 
birds perched, 
and over one 
corner of which large white blossoms climbed. Birds and blos- 
soms were in solid embroidery. 





A REMARKABLE “ floral diary,” kept on a recent journey up the 
Nile by Mrs. Eugene Benson, wife of the artist, was written with 
a needle on long strips of eau de Nile silk. The records of this 
exquisite diary were in silk of every color to be found in the blos- 
soms under Egyptian skies, all the strange tropic flowers discovered 
in the course of that fascinating journey being faithfully copied, 
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A REMARKABLE MITRE. 


THOSE interested in ecclesiastical embroidery will find much to 
study and to admire in the illustrations given herewith of one of 


the masterpieces of French needlework 
of the fourteenth century, the mitre of 
the Blessed Pons, Bishop of Geneva. 
The front, representing the Annuncia- 
tion, is divided into two parts by a ver- 
tical band repeating the ornament of 
the lower border of the mitre. The 
angel, with outspread wings, occupies 
the right side, and holds a phylactery 
inscribed with the first words of the 
angelic salutation. A lily, the emblem 
The 
left side shows the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, and at the back of the 
Virgin is figured a splendid chair of 


of chastity, blooms at his feet. 


the epoch, which is in itself one of the 
curiosities of the design. On the back 
of the mitre the crowning of the Virgin 
is depicted. As on the front a vertical 
band, repeating the ornament which 
decorates the lower border, divides the 
The figure of Christ 
The \Vir- 


gin, with hands raised in prayer, is 


scene in two parts. 


is extremely well designed. 


crowned by an angel descending from 
the skies, and a censer-bearing angel 
also appears above the head of Christ. 
On each of the pendants of the mitre is 
a figure of a saint standing under a 


gable-shaped canopy. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT A 
CURTAIN, 


Ir is not astonishing that the cloth- 
of-gold curtain made by Miss Tilling- 
hast for the dining-room of Mr. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, should excite curios- 
ity, as it is both a remarkable piece of 
embroidery and a superb work in color. 
But it is time to protest against the 
wild stories told concerning it by cor- 
respondents for the provincial papers. 
The Boston Transcript, like Abou Ben 
Adhem, leads all the rest in brilliant 
inaccuracy. It announces that the ma- 
terial was made by Tiffany & Co., out 
of gold that would have coined $30,000. 
This sinks into insignificance the fact 
that it cost $150 a yard, which before 
might have seemed a very pretty price. 
The cloth was really made by Cheney 
& Co., under the directions of Miss 
Tillinghast and Mr. La Farge, from 
gold thread spun for them in Philadel- 
phia. 
is the 


To match this Transcript story 
confident announcement that 
Mr. Vanderbilt paid $30,000 for the 
curtain, and that poor girls, cast by 
poverty out of the ranks of society, 
were hired at one dollar a day to do 
the handiwork. So moving has been 
this tale that a committee of ladies, it 
is rumored, has considered the advis- 
ability of remonstrating with the re- 
morseless employer whose pockets are 
supposed to be thus swollen with prof- 
its. The modest facts are that Mr. Van- 
derbilt paid $2500 for the curtain, and 
that the workwomen were paid from 
$17 to $20 a week, since the character 
of the embroidery demanded not only 
a fine sense of color, but a knowledge 
of drawing. The truth is, Mr. Van- 
derbilt has had a rich man’s own luck 
in getting a bargain, since not only 
were there no profits, but on the con- 
trary money was lost. 

The cloth-of-gold in this famous cur- 
tain is an oblong central panel, framed 
in a series of small panels, depicting 
the adventures of 4£neas and his friends 
at Carthage. These are copied from 
Raphael's cartoons, arranged by Marc 
Antonio, and now in the Vatican. The 
story begins at the upper right-hand 
corner, in which Venus in her chariot 
drawn by doves and attended by loves, 
hastens to implore Jupiter to befriend 
7Eneas. The next panel is a circle sur- 
rounded by the signs of the zodiac, in 
raised embroidery of gold and silver. 
Within this circle is Jupiter on his 
throne; Venus on the right has made 
her plea, and Mercury hastens forth on 
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his errand. The story continues in the next panel at the left-hand 
corner of the top where Juno, in her chariot drawn by peacocks, 
hangs a bow of promise in the sky and dismisses AZolus to raise 


favoring winds. 





Below, making the first of the side panels is 


meeting with Venus disguised as Diana. 
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The first of the panels of the left-hand side from the 
bottom portrays A©neas and Dido walking together, and the last, 
the palace interior with Dido on her throne and A®neas by her 
The legends in raised gold letters accompany the panels, 
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The second discloses their 
The first of the oblong 
panels of the bottom shows their arrival before the palace of Dido. 
The second is the feast in which Cupid, disguised as Ascanius, is 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 


/Eneas starting forth with his friends, 
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This work is solid embroidery in silk and gold on linen, and 


reproduces, with remarkable accuracy, not only the drawing, and 


the modelling of the figures, but the action and dramatic force 


of the story. 
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towels, chemises and quilts. 
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embroidery it is difficult to conceive of 
anything finer than the circular panel 
at the top in the different qualities of 
the flesh in the three figures, and in the 
grace and vitality of the littl Mercury. 
The color is exceedingly full and rich 
without being brilliant. The most re- 
markable part of the work is the way 
in which the border and the cloth-of 
gold are harmonized, a necessity which 
manifested itself only after the border 
was finished. This was done by toning 


down the gold with broken lines of 
color in the tints used in the border, 
and leaving spaces through which the 
The effect of the color, 


which seems not so much to inhere in 


gold is seen, 


the gold as to float above it, is singu- 
larly fine, and forms the finishing touch 
to this admirable work, M. G. H. 


NEEDLEWORK 


VOTES, 





Ir is well known that it was in ordet 
to revive the drooping industries of the 
Lyons silk weavers, as well as to 


give 


employment to a number of worthy 
embroiderers, that Napole on consented 
to assume the embroidered silk coat 
which created such a revolution in the 
early republican simplicity of his court 
Upon the first public appearance of 
the First Consul in this unaccustomed 
splendor, a thousand hands went speed 
ily to work, and all the skill and taste 
of France were put into requisition to 
produce varieties of fine needlework, 
sufficient to supply the instant demand 
forit. Something like this magic would 
seem to have been worked in our com- 
munity by the announcement of a re- 
cent fancy ball. In every department 
of decorative dressmaking an extra 


And 
as almost all historical costumes call 


ordinary activity has prevailed. 
for embroidery, many needles, threaded 
with silk, and gold, and silver, have 
With the in- 


creased knowledge and proficiency in 


had a busy time of late. 


such matters which the past few years 
have brought us, some charming results 
have been attained. <A dress of white 
satin has a front width and stomacher 
gorgeously wrought in gold thread with 
pearls both great and small. Pearls 
form a net-work for the cap, and gleam 


in a crusted mass upon the ruff of this 


queenly robe. The work upon it has 
demanded the entire time of several em- 
broiderers for fully six weeks. Sleeves, 
toques, scarfs and aumoniéres, have 


been exquisitely wrought to accompany 
Beads of all kinds, 


glowing beetles’ wings, 


various costumes. 
Rhine-stones, 
turquoises and clever imitations of pre- 
cious gems are used to form the radiant 
centres or to round the petals of flow- 
ers of needlework. Golden grapes with 
their foliage stand out upon a ground 
of plush or satin. Appliqués of the for- 
eign needlework now so easily bought 
in our shops, have been abundantly 
made use of to border trains and man- 
tles, or to inlay upon the entire surface 
of the stuff employed, to be afterward 
over-wrought with gold and silver stitch- 
ing. Even the cynic who contemplates 
with severity the extravagance of this 
outlay for the midnight hours of a sin- 
gle occasion may comfort himself by 
applying a retlection of the good Vicar 
of Wakefieid, as it is certain that in 
this case, although indirectly, ‘the 
nakedness of the indigent world may 
be clothed from the trimmings of the 
vain.” 

Spider webs, executed in white silk 
with long stem stitch, are popular for 
outline work ; they are easily done and 
look well on book-covers or panels for 
cabinets. 

Swedish work of black silk im cross 
stitch upon linen is occasionally bright- 
ened by metallic threads. Patterns of 
Holbein 


black silk, appear upon Swedish aprons, 


work in green, violet, and 


These quaint effects have been mod 


ified for decorative uses on fine linen and damask, far more easy 


to procure than such homespun linen as that upon which they 


originally appeared, 














HE makers and the wearers of 
jewelry will be equally interested 
in the numerous and striking 
array of designs which we pre- 
sent herewith. Those in the 
supplement have been carefully 
selected, and will be found well 
worthy of study and imitation. 
Those given below are all orig- 
inal, and not only attractive but 
easy of execution. The first lace 
pin would be appropriate for an 
engagement pin; the centre is 
a Roman coin, but a cameo or 
a fine enamel could easily be used 

instead ; two pearls and two diamonds form part of this jewel, 

the whole being entwined with a bow of chased gold. ‘The locket 
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next to it is in the shape of a fruit with the leaves as ornaments, 
the whole chased on gold; the ground is rough, but produces a 
very rich effect. Silver lace pins will be much in demand for 
summer wear. The grasshopper design, oxidized of different 
colors, would have a pleasing effect on a light dress. The two 
scarf pins may have a ground of dark blue champlevé enamel, or 
of silver with the ornament in soft enamel. The central design 
is for a pendant attached to a necklace, and is made of diamonds 
and gold. Of the two lozenge-shaped pendants, one is made of 
gold of different colors, with laurel leaves as ornaments ; in shape 
it is somewhat Gothic, and entirely new. The other is of a Ro- 
man character, with a beautiful coin in the centre. Both should 
be chased. The bracelet, through which passes a vine of flowers, 
would make an attractive wedding present, the gold chain being 
an emblem of marriage and the flowers of happiness. The two 
other bracelets may be executed in either gold or silver with fine 
effect. The two pairs of gold sleeve-links are entirely new in 
design and easily made. Designs appropriate for bridesmaids 
are often asked for, The pin made of the links of a chain, or- 


namented with orange blossoms, would answer very well for this 
urpose. In the next issue we shall give original designs for 
badges, class-pins, and rings. 

Some interesting illustrations of jewelry, prepared especially by 
Tiffany & Co. for the Vanderbilt ball, will be found on the next 
page. The brilliant tiara, worn with a very rich Russian court 
dress, was composed entirely of the wearer’s own jewelry. The 
ground of this tiara was made of gold cloth. Five strings of pearls 
formed a kind of festoon blending the head-dress with the hair. 
On the top of the tiara were a handsome Russian brooch and ear- 
rings composed of gold and small pearls ; three beautiful diamond 
flowers occupied the centre and sides, and two sprays of diamond 
leaves were also placed on each side. The rest of the tiara 
was covered with small jewelry set with diamonds, rubies and 
sapphires, the entire mass producing a rich and harmonious effect 
of colors. The tiara was bound, so to speak, with a delicate 
chain running around the edge, and a row of beautiful pearls 
framed the whole. This head-dress was worn upright as a crown, 
and was held at the back by a large bow of light crimson ribbon, 
over which hung a bunch of pearls. The hair was confined in a 





DESIGNS FOR JEWELRY. BY H. L. BOUCHE. 


heavy net of gold cord, and a rich necklace of five strings of 
arls was also worn. 

The belt, also made for the Vanderbilt ball, was a copy of one 
that belonged to Mary Stuart. It was in the style of the Henri 
Deux Renaissance, and was entirely composed of pearls, diamonds 
and rubies. The pendant at the extremity—the rose of England 
treated in the heraldic way—hung about a foot from the ground. 


THE golden blonde types, which merge insensibly into the 
red-haired, and farther into reddish browns, are the appropriate 
wearers of colored stones as well as of the new tints known as 
artistic, such, to mention simply pinks, as the shrimp, coral and 
crushed strawberry tones deepening into yellow reds. There are two 
stones most properly accompanying these pinks, namely, the hya- 
cinth, a beautiful deep yellow-red stone worn with yellowish pink, 
and the light red sapphire, which gives the same color in lighter 
tones, and also blends well with ivory-tinted silks and satins, as do 
the pink garnets, the ruby spinelle, and pink pearls. 


COSTUMES OF HISTORY AND ROMANCE. 





THE most successful dresses at the late Vanderbilt ball were not 
always those upon which gorgeous stuffs and costly ornaments were 
lavished, but rather those selected with a view to harmony with 
the face and form of the wearer—those of which ‘art in dress” 
had been made the controlling power. As a general thing, the 
historical costumes carried off the laurels of this memorable even- 
ing. Chief among them should be mentioned those assumed by 
the fair young hostess and her friend Lady Mandeville, who re- 
ceived their guests, sitting at the entrance of a white and gold 
saloon blazing with wax-lights, upon two large tapestry covered 
arm-chairs of the time of Louis XVI. A more beautiful picture 
could hardly have been imagined than this group, when completed 
by the gallant figure of the Duc de Guise (represented by the host) 
who stood behind his wife’s chair, during what was called by 
courtesy the early part of the evening—the hour from eleven to 
twelve. Mrs. Vanderbilt was a perfect replica of Cabanel’s 
Venetian princess, in a petticoat of amber and cream brocade, the 














pattern thrown into bold relief by outlines of gold and pearl and 
iridescent beads. A long light blue satin train made a puff 
directly beneath the bodice, before descending: in the usual sweep. 
The waist was long and pointed, and ablaze with gold and gems, 
while the long ‘‘ angel” sleeves"were of gold tissue. Her tiara of 
broad black velvet had an open scroll pattern of large diamonds, 
emeralds and rubies. Lady Mandeville’s Vandyck costume was 
wonderfully artistic in the matter of cut as in that of contrast with 


_ Mrs. Vanderbilt’s. The train and bodice and puffed sleeves of 


black velvet were a mass of jet embroidery ; the petticoat was of 
black satin. A large standing ruff and cuffs were of Venetian 
lace, while the picturesque black velvet plumed hat, set upon one 
side of a small, golden-tressed head, was looped with an aigrette 
of dazzling gems. Mr. Vanderbilt’s Duc de Guise costume was of 
yellow and black, with a short velvet cloak and many jewels upon 
the breast. 

A Titian costume, designed by an artist of Boston, was much 
noticed. This consisted of a Venetian robe of large-patterned 
fawn and gold damasks, the hem broidered with pearls to the 
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height of a quarter of a yard. The sleeves of the low-pointed 
bodice were slashed, and over them were worn peculiar epaulet- 
shaped upper sleeves of dull gray-blue velvet. Around the neck 
and in the hair were chains of pearls and sapphires. 

A medizval costume of wine-red brocade had the corset bodice 
bordered with ermine, and long tight sleeves ending in ermine 
mittens. A high cap called ‘‘hennin” in the days whe *n it was 
invented, and somewhat resembling an inverted tin horn, was 
made to issue from a lapel-shaped ‘head-dress of black velvet 
falling on each side the face, and richly embroidered with silver. 

The representatives of Mary Stuart were out in force, as a 
matter of course. One of them, in wine-colored velvet, had 
bodice so covered with jewels that the original stuff was lest to 
sight, and a head-dress to match, with a flowing veil of tulle. 
This magnificence of decoration paled, however, before the 
stately garb of another Mary Stuart — Christine Nillson, whose 
fair face, under her coif of jetted chenille, was made fairer by her 
trailing robe of sombre black velvet. 

A Cimabue dress worn by a gentleman present attracted many 
eyes. It was of white cloth, with a Capuchin hood and cloak, 
with peaked and pointed shoes, the whole embroidered with gold. 
A superb costume was that of a brother of the Duc de Guise, a 
slashed doublet of pale pink satin with silver. The fleshings 
were of pink silk to match. A ruff of silver lace and large pearl 
drops in the ears completed this gentleman's picturesque attire. 

A magnificent Joan of Arc was the young lady who elected to 
appear in a clinging robe of white china crape, embroidered with 
fleur-de-lis in silver, having a cuirass helmet and gauntlets of 
silver mail, the box lice, leggings, and shoes, being of light chain 
mail, and the spurs of steel. 

A Don Carlos in yellow and gold, had a royal drapery of purple 
hanging from his shoulders. This was covered with embroidery, 
as was the red plumed cap. An antique Toledo blade swung at 
his side. A costume of Henry IV. had a doublet and cape of 
white, gold-wrought satin, with tights of white silk and trunks of 
satin embossed with gold. A diamond necklace and clasps for 
the plumed hat added to the richness of this toilet. 

Of the various ‘* Marquises,” and ‘* Marie Antoinettes,” although 
historically accurate, and lavish in magnificence of jewels, stuffs, 
and powder, we say less, because of their familiarity to most 
eyes whenever fancy dress is assumed. The Eastern dresses were 


perhaps the most universally becoming of those worn. Their 
nam2 was legion, and their variety great. They were assumed 


indiscriminately by the elderly matron of ample proportions, and 
by the juvenile damsels of no proportions at all. Turbans, veils, 
and draperies of flowing hair worked wonders with more than 
one commonplace countenance. Webs of gold tissue were 
wrapped in fascinating mystery around forms either sylph-like or 
the reverse, while ropes of pearl, or gold, or gems, aigrettes, 
bangles, sequins, coins and lavish embroideries appeared at every 
available point of observation. 

For brilliancy of effect, the Spanish and Hungarian dresses 
carried the day among the men. Toreadors and picadors as gay 
and dashing and full of color as if the Spanish atmosphere had 
permeated them in advance, glanced like fire-flies through the 
crowd. A delightful contrast they made to the glistening purity 
of the Dresden china figures, the ice-maidens, and the pretty little 
fairy who went as Innocence in a short robe of white and silver 
looped with nestling doves. Russia was abundantly represented, 
from the magnificent middle-age costume of a lady of rank with 
the red velvet bodice, white silk chemisette and sleeves, pearl net 
for the hair and quaint golden crown set with many gems, down 
to the peasant girls in serge and linen-drawn work, wrought in 
red and blue cottons. 

Chief among the imaginative creations of costumer's art, the 
‘* Phoenix,” of course, stood unrivalled. This gorgeous costume 
was sent out by Worth upon a lay-figure, and to master its in- 
tricacies must have been a week’s study of a clever lady’s maid. 
The skirt was a mystical arrangement of gray satin with an em- 
broidery of leaping flames in many colored silks and tinsel. 
Sparks and ashes hovered over it, and a train of gray velvet carried 
out the same idea of expiring conflagration. The low waist setting 
clos: as the plumage of a bird, was made of glistening feathers, 
and birds’ wings sprang from the shoulders. Upon the regal 
head of the wearer was perched a large brown bird’s head and 
breast. Around the neck of this fabulous fowl, supposed to be 
the young Phoenix escaped from the ashes of the old one below, 
was a collar of large diamonds, and his beak held a chain of three 
immense diamonds, set & jour, and lightly linked together. 

The opera bouffe quadrille developed much daintiness of effect 
among the younger maids and matrons present. The Mother 
Goose quadrille was pretty but commonplace in conception and 
execution. The Star quadrille was a dainty kaleidoscope of 
glittering figures. The young girls taking part were as bright 
and pure as snow-crystals. The general effect suggested a 
“‘ féerie ” at the old Théatre Chatelet. The hobby-horse quadrille 
was a dashing romp, cleverly planned. As the twelve equestrians, 
clad in scarlet and white, swept down the broad staircase at a 
gallop and made the circuit of the brillian: ball-room on their 
mimic steeds, the illusion was complete. A figure of the quad- 
rille bringing all the horses’ heads together in a circle, the whips of 
their riders meeting overhead, was particularly good. The flow- 
ing saddle-cloths of gold-wrought stuffs made an ingenious con- 
cealment of the real motive power beneath. a o. 


WILLIAM MORRIS ON WOMAN'S DRESS. 


In his lecture entitled ‘‘ The Lesser Arts of Life,” Mr. Morris 
has expressed himself, to some extent, on female dress. Born, 
as he puts it, into the middle of the period of ‘‘ grim modern 
respectability,” he reckons that he has seen two periods of femi- 
nine dress without counting the present one—or rather that 
which, he fears, had begun to die out while he was writing. 
After the period of ‘‘ grim modern respectability” came that of 
crinoline, well illustrated in Leech’s drawings: this, Mr. Morris 
says, had the single good point of allowing women to arrange 
their hair naturally and gracefully ; in everything else ‘‘ mere 
blatant vulgarity” was apparently what it aimed at. In the text 
of the lecture he expresses hope that the degradation of dress 
reached its lowest depth in this costume of the Second Empire ; 
but in a foot-note he remarks that since the lecture was delivered, 
‘unhappy tokens are multiplying that fine ladies are determined 
to try whether ugliness; may not be more attractive than beauty.” 
He goes on to say: ‘* This is the second period of costume that 
I have seen, and its end brings us to the beginning of things as 
they are ; when: woman’s dress is or may be on the whole graceful 
and sensible—please note that I say it may be—for the most hope- 
ful sign of the present period is its freedom : in the two previous 
periods there was no freedom; in that of grim respectability a 
lady was positively under wel.-understood penalties not allowed 
to dress gracefully, she could not do it; under the reign of crino- 
line if she had dressed simply and beautifully, like a lady in 
short, she would have been hooted in the streets; but nowadays, 
and for years past, a lady may dress quite simply and beautifully 
and yet not be noticed as having anything peculiar or theatrical in 
hercostume. Extravagancies of fashion have not been lacking to 
us, but no one has been compelled to adopt them; every one 
might dress herself in the way which her own good sense told her 
suited her best. Now this, ladies, is the first and greatest neces- 
sity of rational and beautiful costume, that you should keep your 
liberty of choice ; so I beg you to battle stoutly for it, or we shall 
all tumble into exploded follies again. Then, next, your only 
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chance of keeping that liberty is, to resist the imposition on cos- 
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tume of unnatural monstrosities. 
form, and neither caricature it, nor obliterate its lines : 
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expressive of the endless beauty of motion ; 
and if this be lost, half the pleasure of the eyes in common life 
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You must especially bear this in mind, becausesthe fashion- 


able milliner has chiefly one end in view, how to hide and degrade 


the human body in the most expensive manner. 


She 


(or 


he) 
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would no beauty in the Venus of Milo; she (or he) looks 
upon you as scaffolds on which to hang a bundle of cheap rags, 
which can be sold dear under the name of dress. Now, ladies, if 
you do not resist this to the bitter end, costume is ruined again, 
and all we males are rendered inexpressibly unhappy. So I beg 
of you fervently do not allow yourselves to be upholstered like 
arm-chairs, but drape yourselves like women.” 


see 


A NEW YORK INTERIOR. 

SOME capital c ptions of New York apartment interiors 
have appeared lately in The Chicago Tribune over the signature 
of Mr. W. A. Croffut. In a recent letter he called upon Mr 
Louis C. Tiffany who described as follows a New York house 
decorated by his firm, but would not say whose house it is. We 


hope that we commit a no very heinous offence in saying that we 
think that we recognize in the description the beautiful residence 


of Mr. Ogden Goelet. This is what Mr. Tiffany says about it : 
‘It isa large, handsome double house, without much archi- 
tectural pretention. The front doors are massive, and the 
handles are bronze lions’ heads, holding serpents, by the well- 
known sculptor, T. Baur. The vestibule between the outer and 
the inner doors cost $5000 to decorate. Ihe side walls and 
floor are of marble mosaic of subdued reddish and Sienna tones. 


rhe ceiling is of opalescent and translucent glass, and the gas- 
light in the top of the vestibule is reflected through this with ex- 
quisite effect. The inner are of Indian ‘desig n, and are 
bright with opalescent glass. The spacious hall is F ast Indian 


doors 


and the ornamentation very elaborate. ‘The staircase and wood- 
work throughout are of English weathered oak, beautifully 
carved from. models by well-known sculptors, and inlaid with 
choice woods. One of the striking pieces is a fireplace thirteen 
feet long in this hall, of yellow Sienna marble, carried from the 
floor to the ceiling, the upper part carved in low relief in oak, 
with a figure design of flaming dragons. The plain spaces on 
that wall are covered with flat gold. The hall rises through 
three stories, and is surmounted with a dome of our opalescent 


and jeweled glass. The gold tones that prevail in the lower hall 
are carried up through the whole well to the dome, where they re 
apy in the splendid glass, which throws down a wonderful 
flood of light. The decoration of this hall cost $4c,ccc—and is 
worth it 

‘On the left as we a small 
Coromandel wood, Japanese style. The upper part is ornament- 
ed with an inlay of mother-of-pearl. The frieze is of raised work, 
Japanese in character. The mantel-piece and the 
facing is of yellow glass tiles. The furniture ned and 
made for the room, 

‘On the right the drawing-room, the which 
cost § It in Indian style, the ceiling of silk and satin 
embroidered and hand-painted, and put on in panels framed with 
strips of white holly. The frieze is of a flowing design in gold 
on silk canvas, specially manufactured for the place. The 
side walls are in panels of uncut velvet, varying in color between 
gold and brown, made in France for the room, These panels are 
divided with strips of enameled wood looking like old ivory. ‘The 
mantel is partly of wood and partly of black marble, handsomely 
carved in low relief in harmony. Directly over the fireplace 
window, around the of which the flues curve ; and 
window is of metal and brilliant glass fused toge ther. The 
niture of white holly, carved in keeping with the room, 
covered with a gold brocade in delicate tones. Many of 
other rooms in the house are equally elegant and beautiful.” 
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NOTES. 

by Charles M. Kurtz, 
gives ninety illustrations of pict- 
exhibition of the National 


LITERARY 

ILLUSTRATED ART NOTES, 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.), 
ures and sculpture in the present 


Academy of Design, together with brief personal notes of the 
artists whose works are reproduced. With few exceptions, the 
drawings have been made by the artists, and they are generally 
very satisfac tory. Our artists are getting quit. expert in pen-draw- 
ing, many of them being fully as skilful in this way as are 
the contributors to the ‘‘ Salon” Notes, and most of them are 
much more skilful than the artists who make the drawings for 
the London Royal Academy and Grosvenor Gallery Notes. 
Eight of the illustrations in our notice of the National Academy 
exhibition in this issue are, through the courtesy of Mr. Kurtz, 
derived from his attractive and interesting pamphlet. The last 
page of Illustrated Art Notes is devoted to the clever sculpture 
of Georges Wagner, a talented young Frenchman, some of whose 
designs he ave from time to time appeared in THE ART AMATEUR, 


THE ART AGE is a handsome new monthly publi 
cation, by Mr. Arthur B. Turnure, devoted to the interests of the 
makers and buyers of artistically printed books, If it be the means 


of increasing the demand for such beautiful typography as we find 
in the sheet before us, it will accomplish something for which every 
book lover will be thankful. We wish that Mr. Turnure would 
also give the binder the benefit of his good taste; for in this 
branch of book-making, American publishers have by no means 
kept pace with their progress in typography and press-work. 
TREATMENT OF THE SUPPLEMENT 
DESIGN'S. 
is the second of a series of designs for 
Make the light pe tals of the 


CLV. 
Dog gtooth Violet.” 


PLATE 
dessert plates —** 


flowers and the light edges of the dark petals, silver yellow ; 
darker petals, sepia or yellow-brown ; leaves and stems, light 
green (apple-green and a little brown-green), spots on the leaves, 


For the background use steel-gray (tinting color), 


brown-green. 
Outline distinctly. 


or add a little flux to gray No. 2. 
Plate CCLVI. is a group of designs for wood-carv- 
ing. (See page 133.) 
Plate CCLVII. 
Plate CCLVIII. 
(See page 142.) 
Plate CCLIX. is a South Kensington 
chair-seat or cushion, to be worked on plush. 
Plate CCLX. is a South Kensington design for a 
table-cloth border, to be worked in silk or crewel. This design is 
also suitable for embroidery on a dress or apron 


> 


is a series of morgrams in “‘ B, 
is a collection of jewelry designs. 


design for a 


ON page 134 we give the first of a series of plates 
of conventional designs, of special value to designers and wood- 
carvers. They are suggestions by Mr. Benn Pitman, of the Cin- 
cinnati School of Design, and are such ashis pupils work from. 
The designs in this plate are quite elementary, and are chiefly 
illustrative of the law of repetition; they are specially intended 
for vertical lines of decoration, where the face to be ornamented 
is from three quarters of an inch to two inches in width. In our 
next issue we shall give a second plate of vertical lines of decora 
tion, which may be” suitably employed where the face to be orna 
mented, as on the sides of a picture frame, is from one and a halt 
to three inches in width 
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Correspondence. 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 


S1rR : To Mrs. Nealy’s inquiry concerning Fountains 
Abbey, under the heading ‘‘ Historical Queries,” in the March 
number of THE ART AMATEUR, I offer the following response : 
Fountains Abbey is situated four miles from Ripon, Yorkshire, and 
is the seat of the Marquis of Ripon, the present governor-general 
of India. It is one of the most picturesque abbeys in England, is 
in a wonderful state of preservation, and is yearly visited by 
thousands of sight-seers from all parts of the world, Probably 
it has been painted by more artists and amateurs than any other 
abbey in England, with the exception of Bolton Abbey. If Mrs. 
Nealy will write to Mr. William Harrison, Bookseller, Ripon, 
Yorkshire, England, for ‘‘ Walbran’s Shilling Guide to Fountains 
Abbey,” she will get the whole history of the abbey; this book 
contains the fullest information on the subject, and is a standard 
work by one of the leading English antiquarians, himself a Ripon 
man, and well informed on the subject. Mr. Harrison keeps both 
photographic views and wood-engravings of the abbey in different 
positions at all prices from one shilling upward. Being myself a 
Giese, I beg to offer this suggestion as Mrs. Nealy's best source 
of obtaining the fullest information on the subject. 

A. BENLEY, Fort Omaha, Neb. 


WHAT IS A ‘ COLORIST?” 

Sir: There has been much discussion in our little 
club as to the proper meaning of the term “ colorist,” and to de- 
cide the matter, it is agreed to leave it to THE ART AMATEUR. 
‘‘A” maintains that no artist can be called a colorist who does 
not use a rich palette and distribute his colors with brilliant effect. 
‘*B” says any painter may be called a colorist who produces har- 
monious coloring, no matter whether it be brilliant or not. And 
**C” goes so far as to say that the possession of neither brilliancy 
nor even color is necessary to entitle an artist to the title of color- 
ist. He contends that a man may paint ‘‘en camaieu ” and still 
be a colorist if he distributes skillfully the lights and shades as 
they are in the model. “A” “B” and “C,” Toledo, O. 

ANSWER.—We should certainly say that ‘‘C ” is the nearest to 
the truth. The employment of many colors in a composition is 
not essential to entitle an artist to the rank of ‘‘colorist.” We 
would go further, indeed, than ‘‘C,” and say that not only may a 
painter ‘‘en camaieu” be a colorist; but a painter in mono- 
chrome might claim the title, and so also might an engraver who 
gives a faithful copy of a picture, distinguishing skillfully the vari- 
ous planes of the aerial perspective of a landscape, and the relief 
of each particular object and its texture. 





PAINTING PHOTOGRAPHS 1N WATER- 
COLORS. 

BARRETT, Troy, N. Y.—(1) Full directions for color- 
ing photographs in water-colors were published in this magazine 
in the issues of December, 1879, and February and March, 1880. 
(2) The photograph chosen to color must not be dark, but clear 
and well-defined, and wholly free from stains or spots. For fair 
complexions a light impression is especially desirable ; but it must 
not be so light that the half tones are wanting. For general pur- 
poses, a warm neutral tint or gray is best. Heavy shadows of 
purple-brown, or of an inky tone are very objectionable, for they 
cannot be made to harmonize with the natural shadows of flesh. 


HOW T0 CAST CLAY MODELS IN PLASTER. 


PHIDIAS, Boston.—In taking a cast of your clay 
bust from a plaster mould the greatest care will be necessary. If 
you have never seen the operation, it would be wise to employ a 
pga moulder, and ask him to let you see how it is done. 

{ this is not feasible, the following directions may be sufficient. 
The mould is made in two parts, and is well greased before being 
used so as to prevent any parts adhering to it when the time 
comes to separate the cast from the matrix. 

M. A. L. Vago, a teacher of modelling, says : ‘‘ Begin by placing 
a band or ridge of clay around the head after the manner of the 
rim of a hat, about the back part of the head rather than at the 
top, after the fashion that hats are worn by sailors. A thin 
layer of plaster is then carefully thrown about the bust, until the 
part below the rim is thoroughly covered right up to the edge of 
the clay margin, avoiding as much as possible the plaster splash- 
ing on to the model above the clay ridge. The quantity of plaster 
to be mixed for this purpose will depend on the size of the model, 
and must be judged of by the operator. In mixing the plaster for 
the first layer, some water, about sufficient for the purpose, is 

ured into a basin large enough to admit of mixing. The water 
is then tinted by throwing in a little dry Venetian red or yellow 
ochre as supplied by colormen in powder. After one or other of 
these colors has been well stirred into the water by means of a 
spoon, the plaster is then lightly but quickly sprinkled in until it 
is seen rising nearly level in all parts with the surface of the 
water ; it is then stirred up, and not before, and without delay 
applied to the model by throwing on with the hand or a spoon, 
whichever is found to answer best. This must be done very ex- 
peditiously. The plaster should be used while in a thin fluid 
state, for if applied when it becomes thick or stiff, it will impress 
or distort the model. 

‘* After the first layer of tinted plaster, about the thickness of two 
or three silver dollar pieces, is on, it should be slightly sprinkled 
with a little clayey watef, that is, water with a little clay stirred 
into it, about sufficient to give it a milky consistency. This is 
used to serve to separate the first thin tinted layer of plaster from 
the second thick white layer which follows. After the first layer 
has been sprinkled with the clay water, it has then to be covered 
with another layer of plaster mixed as the previous one, but with- 
out color, and spread on about half an inch or more in thickness 
all over. Large models require the mould to be thicker than small 
ones for fear of a collapse while working. When this part of the 
mould has been made sufficiently strong or thick, the clay band 
orrim is next carefully removed from around the head, and any 
roughness about the margin of the mould, formed by the clay 
band, should be carefully cut away, and four or more sloping 
notches cut equidistant in the margin of the mould, which is then 
brushed over with clay water ; then a thin layer of tinted plaster 
is applied to the uncovered part of the model, extending right to 
the outer edge of margin of the first part. This is sprinkled with 
clay water, and then covered with a thick layer of uncolored 
plaster, as in the previous part of the mould. The mould has 
now to be sprinkled with water (not clayey), until it is thoroughly 
saturated and shining with wetness. Plaster, even when recently 
mixed, is, as soon as it is set, very porous and absorbent, and re- 
quires a deal of sprinkling, or soaking where possible, to suffi- 
ciently saturate it. Any superfluous plaster that may be over- 
lapping where the mould should separate, should be removed by 
cutting away. The top piece of the mould is now to be pulled 
off ; should it resist, it may be pried at the opening with a chisel 
at different points. When the top piece is removed, the clay 
model is then carefully withdrawn from the interior of the mould 
piecemeal. Whatever instrument is found .most convenient for 
this purpose may be used, It is best to clear the clay from the 
middle of the model, until it gets thin enough to bend away the 
rest remaining on the interior of the mould, In getting the clay 








out some care is necessary to avoid notching the interior of the 
mould, for any impressions thus made will produce correspond- 
ing defects in the cast ; although these maybe easily remedied, 
it is better to avoid this trouble by a little previous care. When 
every particle of clay has been removed, the mould should be 
carefully washed throughout the interior with a limp-haired brush. 
When thoroughly washed the mould should be left to drain for 
awhile, and then washed with soft soap reduced to a creamy con- 
sistency with boiling water, about a pint and a half toa half 
pound of soft soap. It is best applied with a brush as in shaving. 
After the interior of the- mould has been well brushed all over, 
some sediment of the soap will remain on the surface; this must 
be all carefully brushed out, but no water should be used for the 
purpose. When thus prepared the top piece is to be replaced 
and bound down firmly with cord. The exterior should now 
again be well saturated with water. A layer of plaster, mixed as 
previously directed, without color, is now thrown in and shaken 
all over the interior of the mould. Other layers are to follow 
this in quick succession until the cast becomes thick enough. 

‘« In twenty minutes after throwing in the last coat of plaster the 
cast should be sufficiently set to remove the mould therefrom. 
With chisel and mallet the exterior mould is gently chipped away 
from the interior tinted layer, which is next removed by being 
picked off with whatever kind of tool is found best for the pur- 
pose—one flat, pointed and slightly curved at the end, is mostly 
used. The cast may now be finished at leisure.” 


VARNISHING OIL PAINTINGS. 

P. S. D., Cincinnati —(1) It is decidedly undesirable 
t> varnish an oil painting until several months after it has been 
painted. If, however, as you say, you have orders to varnish the 
portrait before forwarding it to the sitter, use mastic varnish, for 
that may at any time be removed without danger to the picture. 
Under any circumstances, however, do not attempt to varnish un- 
til the last painting is quite dry and hard. (2) The room in which 
it is done should be moderately warm. 


MAKING A DRAWING BOARD. 

P. C., Whitehall, N. Y—Any carpenter will make 
you a drawing-board from the following diagram, which, with the 
accompanying directions, is given by one who has used it with 
success. He says: ‘I have had all kinds of boards made ; some 
were tenoned through the clamps, some slivered in the clamps 
only, some in the form of a panel fitting into a frame, but 
I was glad enough to come down to the simple battened 
board as the best form for a drawing-board of any size ; 
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the T-square then always runs on a hard end-wood, which does 
not wear out half so quickly as tongued clamps would. It does not 
matter whether the board be exactly square or not, so long as the 
left end is straight, all vertical lines being obtained by a sett- 
square from the T-square.” The diagram shows at A, a section of 
the board through the clamps ; and at B, elongated screw-holes in 
the clamps to allow for swelling. The boards should be made of 
the cleanest and driest pine obtainable. D is an enlarged view of 
the clamp. 


























“HATCHING AND “*“STIPPLING” IN 
MINIATURES. 

Mrs. B. DE F., New York.—(1) Hatching consists 
in working on the color in short strokes, following as nearly 
as possible the form of the features ; that is, the strokes some- 
what horizontal on the forehead, and circular about the eyes, mouth 
and general contour. These strokes are then crossed with similar 
ones, avoiding, however, the formation of direct right angles. 
This should be done with a firm touch, making each little stroke 
as even as possible. (2) Stippling is somewhat similar, only fine 
dots with the point of the brush are used instead of lines. The 
effect in both cases is to give depth and transparency, and at the 
same time retain greater purity of tint than could possibly be 
effected by any washing of mixed colors. 





EVENING SKY EFFECT IN WATER-COLORS. 

P. T. A., Chicago.—The effect is produced by soft- 
ening, first wetting with water the part to be softened, and, while 
it is wet, running the color along the edge of the wetted part. 
The outline of the picture being made out delicately, and with a 
rather hard pencil, lest the sketch might injure the purity of 
the tints, mix a light tint of cobalt, turn the board upside down, 
slope it moderately, and with clean water wet about three inches 
in breadth, and all across that part of the sky next the horizon 
where the blue is to terminate ; run the tint of cobalt about half- 
way in on the wetted part and cover the blue of the sky, mov- 
ing the brush in horizontal sweeps; the blue will unite with 
the water, so as to soften off with the utmost delicacy. In order 
to deepen the blue toward the upper part of the sky, it will be 
necessary to go over it two or three times, softening off in 
the same way as at first; but, of course, as the blue is not to 
extend so far each time, the wetting must be done wherever the 
required tint is to terminate ; take care that each tint is dry before 
another is begun. When the blue is done, turn the board, and 
proceed with the yellow. Raw sienna, with a little gamboge and 
a slight toning of the purest pink madder, will make a tint that 
may serve very well for this purpose. Wet all across the drawing 
and high up on the blue with clean water, in the same way as was 
done for the blue tint, and run the yellow in with a full brush and 
a light hand, so as not to disturb the blue, bringing the yellow 
very low down in the drawing; repeat the wettings and tintings 
till the yellow is finished. Where the blue and yellow unite, the 
color will be green; that must be neutralized by a couple of very 
delicate washes of red; pink madder is the best color for this pur- 
pose; the red should pass over the greater part of the blue and 
yellow, but its strength must be where these meet ; be careful that 
each wash of color is dry before another be passed over it. Any 
clouds may be put in with transparent gray, red, or orange, as 
may be required. The tones which have been mentioned will 
correspond to thoseof nature. Let the student study a fine 
cloudless evening sky, and it will be found that between the blue 
and yellow a pinky tone is interposed, by which the greenness is 
neutralized. This pink color is scarcely seen during wet weather, 
and then the green tone is very perceptible. This mode of paint- 
ing an evening sky is recommended by Henry O'Neill, an Eng- 
lish water-colorist of reputation. Other artists have different 
methods, ‘Some begin at the top with the rose tint, and, while 
wet, change to a yellow; when the yellow is done they turn the 
board, and commencing near the horizon with a rose or a purple 








tint, change gradually (while wet) into a blue, and when the blue 
and yellow are put on, wash with pure water in order to remove 
blemishes ; in either way the tones are nearly the same, 


ORANGE IN BLONDE COMPLEXIONS. 


A SUBSCRIBER, New York.—The blonde or fair 
complexion is always more or less allied to an orange tint 
throughout. Chevreul, a high authority on chromatics, says: 
‘* The color of light hair being essentially the result of a mixture 
of red, yellow and brown, we must consider it as a very pale 
orange-brown.” He means, of course, that orange is the full é 
hue to which blonde complexions most nearly approximate. In 
what is termed decidedly red hair, the orange is certainly decided 
enough, as also, although in a less degree, in auburn and chestnut 
hair, the approximation to orange growing less decided as the 
yellow or brown tint prevails. He adds: ‘‘ The color of the skin, 
although of a lower tone, is analogous to the hair, except in the 
red parts; further, blue eyes are really the only part of the fair 
type which form a contrast of color with the ensemble, for the red 
parts produce with the rest of the skin only a harmony of analogy 
of hue, or at most a contrast of hue, not of colors ; and the parts 
of the skin contiguous to the hair, the eyebrows, and eyelashes 
give rise to a harmony of analogy, either of scale or of hue. The 
harmonies of analogy, then, evidently predominate in the fair 
type over the harmonies of contrast. When hazel eyes exist in 
the fair type, as is not unfrequently the case, in conjunction with 
chestnut hair, the harmony of analogy is complete.” 


WATER-COLOR PIGMENTS FOR GLAZING. 


BANTLING, New Orleans.—(1) For glazing in water- 
colors, the most transparent and serviceable pigments are those 
which look the darkest in the cake; but light red, Roman 
ochre, and crimson are also good glazing colors. Indian red, 
Indian yellow, and vermilion are not so good because of their 
opacity. (2) For ordinary purposes we prefer the moist colors, as 
they come in earthenware pans, and arranged in handy little tin 
sketching boxes. The tube colors are chiefly serviceable in large 
works which call for a considerable body of color to be laid on in 
a short time. 

“AMBER ENAMEL.” 

SiR: Having noticed an advertisement in THE ART 
AMATEUR of ‘‘ Amber Enamel,” etc., I wish to ask if you can in- 
form me what it is ? Can it be used on tiles for fireplaces ? How 
durable is it—does it bear ordinary washing ? 

SUBSCRIBER, Colorado Springs, Col. 

ANSWER.—Goddard & Fraser claim that their ‘‘ Amber Enam- 
el” is a fair substitute for the glaze used in pottery. Of course, 
it is not imperishable like the latter. We have submitted our cor- 
respondent's queries to them, and they reply as follows: ‘* Our 
Amber Enamel zs suitable for tiles for fireplaces. We suppose 
that it is permanent; but as it is a recent invention we cannot 
speak with authority. It does bear ordinary washing, or any 
ordinary use that art pottery is generally subjected to.” 

AS TO * RETOUCHING” AN OLD MASTER. 

S. S., Hartford, Conn.—Under no circumstances 
think of having your ‘‘ Old Master” touched up, unless, indeed, 
you are prepared to have its value greatly lessened by the opera- 
tion. Nothing is more difficult than to do such a thing well ; and 
no matter how well it is done, you may be sure that it will always 
be apparent to the practised eye. If it needs relining, as seems 
probable from your account of its condition, send it to the best 
man in the country who makes a specialty of such work, 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
DEMOCRAT, Laconia, N. C.—The Portfolio is an 
English monthly art publication, edited by P. G. Hamerton, a 
famous critic. It makes a specialty of giving fine etchings. 
Write to J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway, New York, for a pro- 
spectus of it. 


MAHLSTICK, Newark, N. J.— By no means employ in 
your decoration such colors as pearl-white, verdigris or iodine 
scarlet. They will certainly turn black or fade. 


Mrs. JNO. H., San Francisco, asks ‘‘ How to take 
the varnish off a piece of furniture.” It must be scraped off, and 
the furniture will then have to be refinished. 


5. T., Boston.—Glazing, in water-color painting, 
means the process of altering, or bringing out to its pitch, the 
tone of a color, by passing over it, when dry, a thin wash, either 
of another and transparent color, or of any kind of gum or 
varnish. 


S. T., Syracuse, N. Y.—The word ‘ cartoon”’ 
comes from the Italian *‘ cartone,” stout paper, or pasteboard. 


JEWELLER, Chicago. -—— Doubtless the goldsmith’s 
workshop sent forth many of the greatest sculptors, painters, and 
architects in Europe. There was, for example, Albert Diirer, 
in Germany, and in Italy Ghirlandajo, Brunelleschi, Luca della 
Robbia, Ghiberti, Andrea del Verocchio, and Benvenuto Cellini. 


PINxIT. Cleveland, O.—There is nothing new in the 
idea. Titian, in all probability, adopted it, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds wrote: ‘‘ A picture, to possess harmony of coloring, 
should look as if it was painted with one color (suppose umber 
and white), and when the chiaroscuro was complete, the color of 
each object should be glazed over it.” 


B. F., Toledo, O.—(1) A trial piece of china with all 
the colors is, after being fired, very useful for reference. Below 
the patches should be the initial letter of the colors used, or a 
number to correspond with a written descriptive list. (2) When 
a decorated piece is ready for firing it is a good precaution to dry 
out the oil by heating it on a stove or in a common oven. 


AQUARELLE, Trenton, N. J.—(1) Venetian red and 
a little ochre will give the dull orange. For a briliant orange, 
first lay on a wash of vermilion, and when that is dry, pass 
a wash of gamboge over it. The gummy character of gam- 
boge makes it useful for glazing ; but it is a color that should 
be used as little as possible. (2) To neutralize either of the above- 
named tints (as orange is composed of red and yellow) use blue, 
the third primary. On the same principle, if a tint be too purple, 
a little yellow will correct it; if a green be too light, it may be 
corrected by adding red. (3) Lake and Prussian blue are danger- 
ous colors to use. 

NEW SUBSCRIBER, Hicksville, O. (1) We suppose 
that the preference for water colors over oil colors in flower 
painting is due to the fact that more delicate and transparent 
effects are to be had with the former. For decorative purposes 
oil colors are preferable. (2) F. W. Devoe & Co.’s American 
colors are used by many experienced artists, who find them quite 
as good as Winsor & Newton’s. (3) You ask what color you 
should paint ‘‘ the woodwork of a parlor, the ceiling of which is 
to be decorated with corner and centre pieces of flowers in oil 
painted on dark red velvet paper.” You might as well ask what 
colored dress should be worn with a diamond ring. Tell us the 
color of your wall paper, furniture, carpet, and hangings, and we 
will try to advise you. 
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PLATE CCXXI.—SPANISH ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 


FROM THE COLLAR OF A COPE PRESERVED IN THE CLUNY MUSEUM. 


(See page 26.) 
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PLATE CCXXII.—DESIGNS FOR CHRISTIAN EMBLEMS. 
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PLATE CCXXV.—DESIGN FOR A CUP AND SAUCER. “Daisies,” 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE ArT AMATEUR By I. B. S. N. 


(For instructions for treatment, see page 26.) 
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5 oe CM PLATE CGXXVIIS—DESIGN FOR AN EMBROIDERED SCREEN-PANEL. ‘Wild Roses." 
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PLATE CCXXIX.—DESIGN FOR PANEL DECORATION. © Cherubs.’ 


Dkawn BY CAMILLE PiroNn, AFTER W. BOEHM. 





(See page 54.) 
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“Birds and Pine Branches.”’ 








(For instructions for treatment, see page 54.) 
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“Apple Blossoms.”’ 








(For instructions for treatment, see page 54.) 








PLATE COXXX.—DESIGN FOR A VASE. 
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PLATE CCXXXII.—DESIGNS FOR BORDERS FOR BOOK ILLUMINATION 


From A SIXTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH MANUSCRIPT. 


(See page 47.) 
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PLATE CCXXXIII.—SPANISH ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 


ORPHREY FROM A COPE PRESERVED IN THE CLuny MusEvUoM. 


(See page 54.) 
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Upper Section. 
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